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JAMES McKEEN CATTELL 
1860-1944 


In the history of American psychology 
very few figures are so outstanding as 
that of James McKeen Cattell whose 
long and active life has just come to a 
close. He did not, indeed, belong to the 
first generation of American scientific 
psychologists—consisting mainly of Wil- 
liam James, G. Stanley Hall and George 
Trumbull Ladd—but he was probably 
the most influential of the second gen- 
eration which included Titchener, Miins- 
terberg, James Mark Baldwin, Jastrow, 
Sanford, and Scripture, with others com- 
ing along just a little later. Though 
Cattell was not a systematist and did not 
found a school in that sense, he was the 
leader in what became a widespread and 
distinctive movement in American psy- 
chology. His interest from the very out- 
set of his career was in introducing quan- 
titative methods into psychology and 
especially in using such methods for the 
measurement of individual differences. 

Cattell graduated in 1880 from Lafa- 
yette College, of which his father was 
the president. His undergraduate in- 
terests had centered largely on literature. 
His first step toward a professional ca- 
reer, however, was to go to Europe for 
the study of philosophy. He heard 
Wundt lecture at Leipzig and Lotze at 
G6ttingen and was much impressed by 


James McKeen Cattell was the joint founder 
with James Mark Baldwin of Tue Psycuo- 
LOGICAL Review in 1894. He was co-editor 
of the Review with Baldwin until 1904, each 
editing it on alternate years. THe Eprror. 
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both of these men. A paper on Lotze 
won for Cattell a fellowship in philoso- 
phy at Johns Hopkins, where he spent 
the year of 1882-83, with John Dewey 
and Joseph Jastrow as fellow students. 
It was during this year that Stanley 
Hall set up his psychological laboratory 
at Johns Hopkins, with some assistance 
from this group of students, and it was 
there, apparently, that Cattell began his 
“psychometric investigations,” concerned 
with the timing of various mental proc- 
esses. He took his data and his designs 
for improved apparatus back to Ger- 
many the following year and remained 
in Wundt’s laboratory for the three 
years, 1883-1886, being for part of this 
time Wundt’s first laboratory assistant. 

From the outset Cattell seems to have 
been impressed with the variability of 
human performance and the consequent 
need for long series of observations in 
order to reach reliable results. He set 
up his apparatus in his own rooms at 
Leipzig so that he could work longer 
hours than Wundt permitted in the labo- 
ratory, and carried out an extraordi- 
narily thorough and extensive study of 
reaction times, ranging all the way from 
the simple reaction through the reac- 
tions with discrimination and choice up 
to free and controlled association. Re- 
action time was of course no novelty in 
the Leipzig laboratory, being in fact a 
line of experiment on which Wundt was 
pinning great hopes. Cattell’s concep- 
tion of reaction time studies, however, 
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differed radically from that of Wundt. 
Wundt hoped by variation of the experi- 
ment, with certain introspective con- 
trols, to tease out the time constants for 
elementary mental processes such as per- 
ception, choice and association. Cattell 
found that he could not himself carry 
out the required introspections and sub- 
jective controls, and he came to doubt 
the ability of others to do so. It seemed 
to him that the simple reaction became 
with practice a “prepared reflex” and 
that in the more complex reactions the 
constituent processes overlapped in time 
and so could not be measured. Yet the 
reaction time experiment, he still held, 
was of great value as a tool for deter- 
mining the speed and difficulty of many 
everyday mental processes. He could 
show, for example, that the time re- 
quired to read a short familiar word was 
no greater than that required to read a 
single letter, so that the practice then 
coming into vogue of teaching the child 
to read whole words before the single 
letters had a scientific basis. Without 
pretending to analyze the complex proc- 
esses into their elements, Cattell used 
the total reaction time obtained under 
various conditions for studying atten- 
tion, fatigue and practice, for comparing 
the legibility of the different letters of 
the alphabet and for many other prac- 
tical and scientific purposes. 

Cattell’s Leipzig studies were all con- 
cerned with time, but they were not lim- 
ited to reaction time (3). He used his 
‘fall tachistoscope’ also for determining 
the exposure time necessary fr perceiv- 
ing colors, pictures, letters and words 
(2). He also made an interesting use 
of a serial exposure apparatus (1)—a 
type of experiment which has not been 
followed up as much as it deserves. 

Cattell continued to use the reaction 
time method in important later studies 
(7) and directed quite a number of his 
Columbia students in similar work. 

Not during his years at Leipzig, but 
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shortly afterward, Cattell carried on ex- 
tensive work in another of the classical 
fields of experimental psychology, psy- 
chophysics, (5, 6). Here, as well as in 
reaction time, he broke away from the 
older view of these experiments as being 
concerned with the measurement of con- 
sciousness and substituted a more objec- 
tive and operational conception. Ex- 
periments using the method of right and 
wrong cases or of constant stimuli, for 
example, are not directed operationally 
toward the measurement of intensity of 
sensation. They are experiments in ob- 
servation and judgment and the results 
come out as measurements of the error 
of observation. Psychophysics, accord- 
ingly, should be conceived as a study 
of accuracy of observation under dif- 
ferent conditions—a study of obvious 
practical importance. It seemed to Cat- 
tell more in accordance with the theory 
of probability (a theory in which he 
took much interest) to expect the error 
of observation to increase as the square 
root of the observed magnitude, rather 
than in direct proportion to that magni- 
tude as asserted in Weber’s law. As a 
matter of fact, the data usually come out 
between these two formulas. That is, 
the error of observation usually increases 
less rapidly than Weber’s law would pre- 
dict but more rapidly than predicted by 
Cattell’s square root law. 

A little later (12), by combining his 
interests in psychophysics and reaction 
time, Cattell invented a new psycho- 
physical method, the discrimination time 
method for indicating the difference be- 
tween magnitudes or qualities—the 
larger the effective difference, the quicker 
the discrimination. 

Though differing with Wundt on some 
matters of theory, Cattell always re- 
tained a warm personal affection for his 
master and a high respect for his serv- 
ices as a founder of experimental psy- 
chology. After leaving Leipzig Cattell 
soon came into personal contact with 
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Francis Galton—‘“the greatest man 
whom I have known’”—and was con- 
firmed by Galton in his own long-held 
view that the measurement of individual 
differences would be one of the most fer- 
tile fields for the new psychology. Cat- 
tell was perhaps the first (1890) to use 
the term mental tests, and he thus ex- 
pressed his high hopes regarding them: 


Psychology cannot attain the certainty 
and exactness of the physical sciences, un- 
less it rests on a foundation of experiment 
and measurement. A step in this direction 
could be made by applying a series of men- 
tal tests and measurements to a large num- 
ber of individuals. The results would be 
of considerable scientific value in discover- 
ing the constancy of mental processes, their 
interdependence, and their variation under 
different circumstances. Individuals, be- 
sides, would find their tests interesting, 
and, perhaps, useful in regard to training, 
mode of life or indication of disease (4, p. 
373). 


At this time he described a series of 
ten tests which he apparently was using 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Shortly afterwards, at Columbia, he de- 
veloped a more extensive list, known 
for many years as the Freshman Tests, 
though they had nothing to do with the 
admission of freshmen to college (10). 
They were given to 50 or more volun- 
teers from each successive freshman 
class, in order to obtain data for the 
study of individual differences and the 
factors on which the differences depend. 
When the sample of freshmen had 
grown to a sufficient size, the Pearson 
method of studying correlation having 
meanwhile become available, these data 
were subjected to correlational analysis. 
Though the low correlations obtained 
were surprising and rather disappoint- 
ing to Cattell—they suffered from at- 
tenuation, as Spearman soon pointed 
out—this study has considerable his- 
torical importance in the development 
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of the correlational method in psychol- 
ogy (28). 

Cattell’s plan of testing separate 
functions—the senses, quickness of 
movement, perception of time, memory, 
imagery, etc.—was rather left behind 
with the appearance of Binet’s method 
of testing intelligence, though it is more 
in line with recent efforts to develop 
tests for specific mental abilities. 

Reaction time, psychophysics, and 
tests were thus the main lines of Cat- 
tell’s early researches. A minor exten- 
sion of his work on errors of observa- 
tion is of historic interest as being prob- 
ably the first study of the reliability of 
testimony. He wrote: 


. we do not know how likely it is that 
a piece of testimony is true, or how the de- 
gree of probability varies under different 
conditions. If we could learn this by ex- 
periment the result would be a contribution 
to psychology, and would at the same time 
have certain important practical applica- 
tions (8, p. 761). 


His experiment consisted in asking 
college students questions about dis- 
tances on the campus, the weather a 
week before, the dates of certain histori- 
cal events, etc. He found wide indi- 
vidual variation in the students’ answers. 
In some cases the average of the answers 
was close to the truth while in other 
cases there was a large constant error. 


When students were asked what was said 
during the first two minutes of the lecture 
in the same course given one week before, 
the accounts were such that the lecturer 
might prefer not to have them recorded. 
From the testimony of the students it would 
appear that two minutes sufficed to cover a 
large range of psychological and other sub- 
jects, and to make many statements of an 
extraordinary character (8, p. 764). 


A major contribution, besides those 
already mentioned, was the invention of 
the order of merit or ranking method 
for use both in psychophysics and in 
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aesthetics and other judgments of value. 
Cattell first employed it in a psycho- 
physical problem. Having prepared a 
series of over 200 shades of gray ranging 
by imperceptible steps from black to 
white, he asked his subjects to arrange 
them as well as possible in order of 
brightness. The observer’s errors could 
be determined by reference to the objec- 
tive scale of brightness (12). He soon 
extended the use of the method to the 
broad field of value judgments. The 
first value considered was the scientific 
standing of American men of science, 
that is, the relative standing of the men 
in any given branch of science. In the 
case of psychology, for example (14), 
he first prepared a list of all who could 
be regarded as scientific psychologists, 
and then induced ten leading psycholo- 
gists to serve as judges and rank the 
listed individuals in order of scientific 
merit. The ten judges worked inde- 
pendently and Cattell combined their 
rankings and computed the average po- 
sition assigned to each individual, with 
the variation from judge to judge. The 
average ranks were not published till 
thirty years later (16, 5th edition, 1933, 
pp. 1269 ff.; 24, p. 11). Meanwhile, 
however, accepting the average ranks as 
furnishing an approximation to a true 
order of merit, he was able to use the 
results in two ways. By comparing each 
judge’s arrangement with the average of 
all, he had an estimate of the accuracy 
of each judge. From the average ranks 
combined with other data he was able 
to make what might be called an eco- 
logical study of Homo scientificus Ameri- 
canus with respect to parentage, place of 
birth and of education, and present geo- 
graphical distribution (17); and by re- 
peating this study at about seven-year 
intervals he brought to light changes and 
trends of considerable interest (18). 
The ranking method was quickly ap- 
plied by his students and colleagues to a 
great variety of value judgments related 
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to literature, education and business. 
Cattell himself made some progress in 
the difficult task of working out the 
relations between rank order and quanti- 
tative measurement. 

As was said before, Cattell did not 
found a school of psychological theory. 
He was open-minded towards all kinds 
of psychological research and applica- 
tion, provided they were serious and sci- 
entific, and was willing to have many 
sorts of experiment going on in his labo- 
ratory. His own preference was defi- 
nitely for the objective type of experi- 
ment. He no doubt prepared the way 
for behaviorism and felt considerable 
respect for it when it emerged but he 
was not willing to rule out of the science 
those who preferred the introspective 
method. There was a great difference 
between the types of work done in his 
laboratory and in Titchener’s, yet he 
had a high respect for Titchener as a 
scientist. Certain statements in Cat- 
tell’s address at the St. Louis World’s 
Fair in 1904 have often been quoted and 
deserve to be quoted again: 


Sciences are not immutable species, but 
developing organisms. Their fundamental 
conceptions and methods at any period can 
only be approached by a research into work 
actually accomplished. . . . The task has 
been assigned to me of considering the 
scope, conceptions and methods of psy- 
chology, and it is my business to define the 
field of psychology or to acknowledge my 
inability to do so. I must choose the lat- 
ter alternative. I can only say that psy- 
chology is what the psychologist is inter- 
ested in qua psychologist. ...I am not 
convinced that psychology should be limited 
to the study of consciousness as such. . .. 
I admire . . . the ever-increasing acuteness 
of introspective analysis . . . but the posi- 
tive scientific results are small in quantity 
when compared with the objective experi- 
mental work accomplished in the past fifty 
years. There is no conflict between intro- 
spective analysis and objective experiment 
—on the contrary, they should and do con- 
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tinually codperate. . . . Let us take a 
broad outlook and be liberal in our appreci- 
tion. . . . As I claim for psychology the 
freedom of the universe in its subject- 
matter, so I believe that every method of 
science can be used by the psychologist. 
The two great achievements of science have 
been the elaboration of the quantitative 
method on the one hand and of the genetic 
method on the other. . . . It would be an 
irreparable limitation if either of these 
methods did not apply in psychology... . 
I see no reason why the application of sys- 
tematized knowledge to the control of hu- 
man nature may not in the course of the 
present century accomplish results com- 
mensurate with the nineteenth century ap- 
plications of physical science to the ma- 
terial world. . . . In the end there will be 
not only a science but also a profession of 
psychology (15, pp. 176, 179, 180, 182, 
186). 


If we try to bring before us the young 
Cattell who emerged from Leipzig in 
1886 with the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy, the picture is one of a man of 
great initiative and energy, eager for 
large enterprises, and filled with mis- 
sionary zeal for the advancement of a 
psychology which should be experi- 
mental, quantitative and practical, with 
great emphasis on the study of indi- 
vidual differences. For two years this 
young man divided his efforts between 
England and America, working in Gal- 
ton’s Anthopometric Laboratory in Lon- 
don, lecturing in Cambridge University 
and making a start toward a laboratory 
there, and lecturing also at Bryn Mawr 
College and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1888 he became a professor 
at the latter institution, and he was al- 
ways proud of the fact that he was Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and that this was 
the first professorship of psychology as 
distinguished from philosophy that was 
ever established anywhere (23). Cattell 
was never hostile in the least to philoso- 
phy or philosophers; he was especially 
appreciative of John Dewey; but he be- 


lieved that psychology should align itself 
with the sciences. His laboratory at 
Pennsylvania was the first one to pro- 
vide not only for research but also for 
the initiation of the college student into 
the methods of experimental psychology. 
After a few years at Pennsylvania he 
accepted a call from Columbia Univer- 
sity where he started the laboratory in 
1891. Here his influence was felt by 
many students, including over fifty who 
took their doctor’s degree with him up 
to 1917 when his connection with the 
university ceased. The majority of 
these graduates became active psycholo- 
gists in various parts of the country, and 
they look back to Cattell with loyalty 
and with gratitude for his helpful stimu- 
lation and guidance. 

Besides his research and teaching, 
Cattell’s enterprising activity branched 
out in several directions. He took quite 
an interest in designing improved and 
simplified forms of psychological appa- 
ratus and in having it manufactured in 
the laboratory shop, so making a contri- 
bution, as he felt, to the development of 
experimental psychology in the labora- 
tories that were springing up throughout 
the country. This was one of his earli- 
est enterprises, continued for a couple of 
decades at Columbia. 

Another early enterprise was the edit- 
ing and publishing of scientific journals, 
and this continued as a major activity 
for the rest of his life. In 1894 he 
joined forces with James Mark Baldwin, 
then professor at Princeton, in establish- 
ing the PsycHOLOGICAL REVIEW series. 
In the same year he acquired the weekly 
journal, Science, which had just sus- 
pended publication because of financial 
difficulties. He secured the codperation 
of an eminent editorial board while tak- 
ing on himself the arduous tasks of man- 
aging editor and business manager. He 
set up an editorial and publishing office 
at his country home on the mountain 
top in Garrison, N. Y., fifty miles from 
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the university, and with the able assist- 
ance of Josephine Owen Cattell, his wife, 
produced an extremely well-edited jour- 
nal which after a few years became a 
financial success and was accepted as an 
indispensable service to American sci- 
ence. A few years later he similarly 
took over the Popular Science Monthly 
and made a success of it, later renaming 
it the Scientific Monthly, and in 1915 he 
started a comprehensive educational 
weekly, School and Society. All this edi- 
torial work took him away from active 
research, but such services of a psycholo- 
gist to the causes of science and educa- 
tion redounded greatly to the credit of 
psychology. 

The same was true of his active par- 
ticipation in the general organization of 
American scientific men. First we 
should notice that he was one of the 
small group that started the American 
Psychological Association in 1892 (21). 
He was a member of the Council from 
the beginning, Secretary the third year 
and President the fourth year (9). Soon 
after coming to Columbia he became a 
member of the New York Academy of 
Sciences and soon induced the Academy 
to set up a Section of Anthropology and 
Psychology, so winning recognition for 
our science from this local scientific body. 
He was President of the New York 
Academy in 1902 and set forth in his 
presidential address his ideas on the ap- 
propriate organizational scheme for 
American science. He said: 


The organization of science in America 
toward which I believe we are moving is 
this: We shall have a national society for 
each of the sciences; these societies will be 
affiliated and will form the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science. 
. . . Our national societies will consist of 
local sections, and these sections will unite 
to form an academy of sciences. . . . This 
kind of organization may appear to be al- 
most too logical for a world that is some- 
what careless of logic, but it is in part al- 
ready realized (13, p. 972, 973). 
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In accordance with this idea of local 
branches of the national societies, Cat- 
tell had already in 1900 secured permis- 
sion from the American Psychological 
Association to establish a New York 
Branch, which maintained a continuous 
and useful existence till it expanded to 
become the Eastern Psychological Asso- 
ciation of today. 

Cattell’s interest in the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science 
(the A.A.A.S.) evidently began very 
early, for we find him in 1898 Vice- 
President of that Association and Chair- 
man of Section H, then the Section of 
Anthropology but soon to become for 
many years the Section of Anthropology 
and Psychology. His vice-presidential 
address at that time made a definite 
claim for the recognition of psychology 
as a science (11). He said: 


From our present point of view science 
in its history appears to have followed a 
necessary course. The phenomena of the 
physical world are stable and readily sub- 
ject to experiment and measurement; their 
control is essential to material progress. 
It is therefore no wonder that the physical 
sciences should have preceded the bio- 
logical sciences in their development. Far 
more complex, transient and inaccessible to 
experiment even than the phenomena of 
living beings are men, they themselves and 
their deeds—sciences of these things must 
come later. . . . Psychology has become 
an integral part of modern science; it gives 
and takes with a free hand. A parvenu 
among the sciences, it is self-conscious and 
knows its obligations and its limitations; 
but its position in the body scientific is 
henceforth secure. . . . When we regard 
the fifty years of this Association or the 
century now ending, we cannot fail to see 
that it has been an era of science... . 
The older sciences have been reformed and 
new departments have been established. 
But amid all this scientific progress nothing 
has been more notable—at least from my 
own partial point of view—than the de- 
velopment of psychology into a science 
rivaling in activity and fruitfulness the 
other great sciences. 
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From 1900 on Cattell’s main interests 
were probably his journals, especially 
Science, his directory of men of science 
along with his already mentioned stud- 
ies of these men, and the A.A.AS. In 
1900 Science became the official medium 
for the Association, greatly to the ad- 
vantage of both, and from that time till 
the end of his life he was a leader in the 
Association and probably more influen- 
tial than anyone else in its affairs (26). 
He was Vice-President again in 1913, 
this time for the Section of Education 
(20), and President of the Association 
in 1924 (22). He was the first psy- 
chologist to receive this distir ished 
honor, as he had also been the ...st (in 
1901) to be admitted to the National 
Academy of Sciences. As an active 
member of the National Academy he 
was influential in building up the repre- 
sentation of psychology in that body. 
With his extremely wide acquaintance 
among scientific men and his varied serv- 
ices to American science in general, as 
well as by his direct efforts in behalf of 
psychology, he undoubtedly contributed 
more than any other one man to win 
recognition for our science among the 
group of natural sciences. 

Promotion of applied psychology was 
one of Cattell’s ambitions from the very 
beginning of his career, and one which 
he emphasized repeatedly in his ad- 
dresses and writings. He encouraged his 
students to pioneer in finding applica- 
tions to education, industry and medi- 
cine. Coupled with this desire to make 
psychology a force for the betterment of 
mankind was a strong democratic spirit 
which made him resentful of the neces- 
sity of appealing humbly to wealthy 
donors and foundations, or even to the 
Government, for the support of scientific 
research. He pointed to the enormous 
economic gain resulting from research 
and urged that a fraction, if only a small 
fraction, of this gain ought to be turned 
over to the scientists as a matter of 
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right and of public policy for the support 
of further research. It was quite in line 
with these predilections that he organ- 
ized the Psychological Corporation in 
1921, putting into it funds from his own 
pocket and securing a liberal charter 
which permits the Corporation to earn 
money by applying psychology but pro- 
vides that a large share of the profits 
shall be plowed in for further research. 
In spite of his other responsibilities he 
helped greatly to direct the policy of the 
Corporation during its early years of 
struggling existence, and when it began 
to have some financial success he turned 
his own stock into a fund to be used for 
the support of research in applied 
psychology. 

Even yet we have not mentioned all 
of Catteli’s organizational activities. 
One of the most important during his 
last twenty years was an active partici- 
pation in the development of Science 
Service. He contributed much to the 
success of this effort to improve news- 
paper coverage of scientific events and 
discoveries, and; thus to bring science 
home to the general public. 

He set up the Science Press Printing 
Company in 1923 for specializing in the 
printing of scientific journals and books. 

His lifelong interest in problems of 
university organization and management 
was strongly tinged with the democratic 
spirit already mentioned (19). His out- 
spoken views on these problems brought 
on some of the most exciting episodes 
of his career and led up to his eventual 
dismissal from Columbia during the ex- 
citement of the first World War. His 
pacifist leanings and his particular an- 
tipathy to any form of compulsion even 
during war did not prevent him from 
contributing of his best to the war effort 
of the psychologists in the development 
of the Army tests. 

Unfortunately Cattell could never be 
persuaded to write even a brief auto- 
biography. His excuse was that an auto- 
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biography such as he would write would 
land him in the position of defendant in 
a number of libel suits. He felt sure he 
could not bring himself to delete all the 
pungent comments that would occur to 
him, and he had found by long experi- 
ence that such comments were not al- 
ways accepted in the spirit of raillery 
that motivated them in his conversation 
and in his more polemic writings. Auto- 
biographical material bearing mostly on 
his early career can be found in some 
of his writings (22, 23, 24), and con- 
siderable material on his life is available 
in other sources (25, 26, 27). 

The crowning honor of Cattell’s life 
came when, at the age of nearly seventy, 
he was chosen by the votes of American 
psychologists to represent them as Presi- 
dent of the Ninth International Congress 
of Psychology, held at New Haven in 
1929. His presidential address on 
Psychology in America, with the supple- 
mentary materials, makes an important 
historical document (24). 

The present attempt to convey to the 
younger generation some impression of 
the life and work of one of our leaders 
in American psychology may be brought 
to a close by taking note of the hearty 
appreciation expressed by his numerous 
friends. His associates on numerous 
committees and governing boards speak 
gratefully of Cattell’s broad vision and 
wise foresight, of his initiative and cour- 
age, of his keen sense for effective and 
yet democratic organization, of his sound 
judgment of men, of his great power of 
work and his willingness to give unspar- 
ingly of time and thought to the prob- 
lems confronting an organization, of his 
ability to integrate the divergent views 
of a group of men and lead them to a 
unanimous decision, of his lively wit, 
and of his warm friendship and personal 
unselfishness (26). 

Visitors to his home, where the latch 
string seemed to be always out for his 
colleagues, remember the easy, friendly 
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atmosphere of that home, with his evi- 
dent love of children and family life and 
his delight in the beauty and freedom 
of the great outdoors. 

His old students would certainly be 
eager to join in a personal tribute to his 
unfailing interest and generosity. He 
met the student halfway in the choice of 
a problem, and while insisting on sincere 
work by sound methods, he was satisfied 
with a reasonable achievement. His 
more promising students were a matter 
of personal concern to him. He assisted 
them in many ways, tangible and in- 
tangible: guiding them into fellowships 
and assistantships, supporting their ef- 
forts to secure academic positions, and 
providing employment at scientific work 
during summer vacations for those who 
were far from home or in financial need. 
Of the intangible assistance he gave 
them, most important was the inspira- 
tion that came to the budding young 
scientists from the kindly interest of one 
who was clearly a great man and an 
important figure in the scientific world. 
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THE LOGIC OF PREDICTION IN PSYCHOLOGY 


BY THEODORE R. SARBIN 


Northwestern University 


I. INTRODUCTION 


To an increasing extent psychologists 
and other social scientists have become 
concerned with problems associated 
with the prediction of behavior. This is 
evidenced by a number of papers re- 
cently published which have dealt with 
the problem of actuarial versus indi- 
vidual approaches to prediction (14, 30, 
32, 36, 37, 42, 46, 53). Several studies 
have attempted prediction of marital ad- 
justment (11, 47). The Social Science 
Research Council recently published an 
extensive monograph which reviewed the 
literature on the prediction of personal 
adjustment and pointed the way to some 
needed research (18). Since this topic 
has important methodological implica- 
tions for the psychological and social 
sciences, it would be appropriate at this 
time to essay a logical analysis of the 
concept of prediction. 

Probably the most insistent prob- 
lem has to do with the relative accuracy 
of clinical or case study predictions ver- 
sus actuarial or statistical predictions. 
G. W. Allport, in his brilliant attack on 
the actuarial method, sets the problem: 


Suppose we set out to discover the 
chances of John Brown to make good on 
parole, and use for the purpose an index 
of prediction based upon parole violations 
and parole successes of men with similar 
histories. We find that 72% of the men 
with John’s antecedents make good, and 
many of us conclude that John, therefore, 
has a 72% chance of making good. There 
is an obvious error here. The fact that 
72% of the men having the same ante- 
cedent record as John will make good is 
merely an actuarial statement. It tells us 
nothing about John. If we knew John 
sufficiently well, we might say not that he 
had a 72% chance of making good, but 


that he, as an individual was almost cer- 
tain to succeed or else to fail. Indeed, if 
we believe in determinism at all, his chances 
are either zero or else 100; he is bound to 
succeed or else to violate because the germs 
of his future are already contained in his 
attitudes, in the meaning to him of his 
antecedent life, and in the specific psy- 
chological environment that molds him. 
Even admitting the possibility of unforsee- 
able accidents, as scientific determinists we 
ought to strive for a prediction more ac- 
curate than the senseless 72% that is de- 
rived from a table of norms based on the 
antecedents of paroled men en masse. Or 
again, if seven in ten Americans go to the 
movies each week, it does not follow that I 
have seven in ten chances of attending. 
Only a knowledge of my attitudes, inter- 
ests, and environmental situation will tell 
you my chances, and bring your prediction 
from a 70% actuarial statement to a 100% 
certain individual prediction (3, pp. 16- 
17). 


Using different terminology, Brown 
(9) considers two kinds of prediction, a 
statistical causal analysis and a dynamic 
causal analysis. Viteles asserts that two 
kinds of predictions can be made when 
he writes: “. . . the statistical point of 
view must be supplemented by the clini- 
cal point of view” (49, p. 134). Bing- 
ham and Moore (5) likewise point out 
the presence of two kinds of prediction: 
statistical prediction based on regression 
equations derived from groups, and clini- 
cal prediction based upon statistical pre- 
diction but refined and modified by in- 
cluding the consideration of factors not 
treated in the regression equation. Bur- 
gess and Cottrell hold a similar point of 
view. In common with other writers in 
the social sciences they maintain that 
because statistical methods deal with 
averages and probabilities that dynamic 
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combinations of behavior are excluded. 
The statistical prediction is considered 
to be quite limited in its applicability 
whereas the prediction made from the 
case study is more valid (11). 

These citations are presented merely 
to reflect the current trends in systematic 
and applied psychology with regard to 
the concept of prediction. From these 
representative excerpts two propositions 
emerge for further consideration: 


(1) A statistical notion, probability, 
is involved in the prediction of 
behavior. 

(2) Two kinds of prediction are made 
in psychology—the statistical and 
the clinical.’ 


II. Propasrtity Locic In RELATION 
TO PREDICTION 


The essential notion of probability is 
understood by nearly everybody and is 
used in everyday life in all sorts of situ- 
ations. The popular expressions “I 
think so,” “presumably,” “I don’t think 
so,” etc., are the ways in which the man- 
in-the-street uses the concept. But if 
we stay close to this mythical man-in- 
the-street we are likely to be led astray. 
If the same proposition is presented to 
him and two of his neighbors, he might 
hold that the proposition was certain to 
be true, one of his neighbors might de- 
clare the proposition to be probable, 
while the other might express no judg- 
ment at all. This might lead us to the 
erroneous conclusion that the notion of 
probability is a matter of individual dif- 
ferences. But the probability of the 
proposition being true is not a matter 
of personal opinion. It is a matter of 
logical demonstration. 


. . . The proposition is either proved or 
not proved, and . . . such differences of 


1 The term ‘clinical’ is used here to express 
the meaning generic to such terms as ‘indi- 
vidual,’ ‘dynamic causal analysis,’ ‘case study 
approach,’ etc, 
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opinion are the result of not understanding 
the proof. . . . On a given set of data p 
we say that a proposition q has in rela- 
tion to these data one and only one prob- 
ability. If any person assigns a different 
probability, he is simply wrong. . . . Per- 
sonal differences in assigning probabilities 
in everyday life are not due to any am- 
biguity in the notion of probability itself, 
but to mental differences between individ- 
uals, to the differences in the data available 
to them, and to differences in the amount 
of care taken to evaluate the probability 
(22, p. 10). 


Scientists are somewhat more rigorous in 
their use of the concept of probability 
than is the man in the street. Instead 
of using an expression such as “I think 
so” the scientist considers probability as 
expressing “a relation between a proposi- 
tion and a set of data. When the data 
imply that the proposition is true, the 
probability is said to amount to cer- 
tainty; when they imply that it is false, 
the probability becomes impossibility. 
All intermediate degrees of probability 
can arise” (22, p.9). Pushing one step 
beyond, we come to a mathematical for- 
mulation. If m trials have been made, 
and if, in these m trials, the event has 
occurred m times and has failed to occur 
(n—m) times, then the relative fre- 
quency of occurrence is m/n and the rela- 
tive frequency of failure is (m— m)/n. 
The probability may be said to be “the 
limit to which the relative frequencies 
tend when the number of members in 
the field of statistical measurement ap- 
proaches infinity (50, p. 266).? 

The concept of probability which 
hereinafter is referred to as the fre- 
quency concept (based on the notion of 
relative frequency), is rather clearly de- 

2It is beyond the scope of this paper to 
describe or evaluate the various mathematical 
formule used in prediction. These are treated 
in current textbooks. For an up-to-date treat- 
ment the reader is referred to the statistical 
appendices in Horst, Wallin, and Guttman 
(18), to Hotelling’s critique (20), and to 
Guttman’s rejoinder (20). 
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fined and its mathematics are fairly well- 
known. No one will question that this 
frequency concept is at the bottom of 
the notion of probability used in making 
statistical predictions. 

In order to consider the other form 
of prediction variously called ‘individual 
prediction,’ ‘dynamic causal analysis’ 
and ‘clinical’ prediction, it seems neces- 
sary to treat of a second concept of 
probability. This vague concept does 
not present itself in a mathematical 
form. The quotations above taken from 
Allport, Brown, and others indicate that 
the frequency interpretation is not ap- 
propriate in making predictions of an 
individual’s behavior. Instead of refer- 
ring to future behavior as 72 chances in 
100 of success the clinician would use 
non-numerical terms, such as ‘presuma- 
bly,’ ‘probably,’ ‘more than likely,’ etc. 
This concept cannot be submitted to ex- 
perimental test. Reichenbach (34) re- 


fers to this as the logical concept of 
probability in contra-distinction to the 


frequency concept. For clarity we shall 
refer to it as the non-frequency concept 
of probability. 

Except for a brief controversy be- 
tween Viteles (49) and Freyd (15) 
about 18 years ago, psychological the- 
orists and practitioners have considered 
the problem not at all or as already 
solved. At that time, Viteles maintained 
that a statistical clerk could compute 
for any applicant the statistical proba- 
bility of success on the job, but that a 
trained psychologist had to consider 
other factors which were not included 
in the regression equation, and “. . . an 
adequate Ciagnosis involves interpreta- 
tion by a trained psychologist based on 
the observation of performance and a 
consideration of related data” (49, p. 
134). Freyd countered with a consis- 
tently logical argument from which the 
following is representative: 

This (clinical point of view) appears very 
much as if it were a case of changing horses 
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in the middle of the stream. The psycholo- 
gist starts out to measure the abilities re- 
quired for a job. When he has evaluated 
statistically a series of tests he states that 
the tests are inadequate for the purpose 
and that the applicants can be selected 
properly only by a supplementary judg- 
ment of their performance which the psy- 
chologist alone by virtue of his special 
training is competent to give (15, p. 352). 


The clinical method as here character- 
ized is the basis upon which vocational, 
educational and personnel guidance is 
administered. First batteries of tests are 
given, then the clinicians, by supple- 
mentary judgments, formulate diagnoses 
and prognoses. 
Freyd states further: 


The writer is not in disagreement with 
the clinical point of view if it means that 
social, personal history and economic in- 
formation should receive the same consid- 
eration as psychological abilities. These 
very important facts have been unaccount- 
ably neglected by research workers in spite 
of the fact that in many instances of their 
use, notably with life insurance salesmen, 
they have proved to be important. When 
they are studied, they should be evaluated 
in the same statistical way as the tests (15, 
p. 355). 


The problem may now be narrowed 
down to this statement: if the viewpoint 
expressed by Freyd is correct—that we 
can apply the frequency interpretation 
to the non-frequency statement—then it 
would appear that these superficially dif- 
ferent concepts are actually identical ; 
if the viewpoint expressed by Viteles is 
correct, then these concepts are dis- 
parate. The present author is con- 
cerned with this problem because the 
presence of both interpretations of 
probability runs counter to the princi- 
ples of empiricism which demand that 
predictions be verified. But verification 
cannot take place without repetition. 
The frequency of occurrence, then, is 
seen as a Sine qua non for prediction. 
But what of the single case? If an 
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event occurs but once, how can the fre- 
quency interpretation of probability be 
considered? It is to this question that 
we turn next. 


III. THe SIncLe CAsE 


Lewin, for one, is opposed to the no- 
tion that the frequency of occurrence has 
any particular significance for the single 
case. 


The accidents of historical processes are 
not overcome by excluding the changing 
situations from systematic consideration, 
but only by taking the fullest account of 
the individual nature of the concrete case. 
It depends upon keeping in mind that gen- 
eral validity of the law and concreteness 
of the individual case are not antitheses, 
and that reference to the totality of the 
concrete whole situation must take the 
place of reference to the largest possible 
historical collection of frequent repetitions. 
This means methodologically that the im- 
portance of a case, and its validity as 
proof, cannot be evaluated by the fre- 
quency of its occurrence . . . (28, pp. 41- 


2). 


With the same insistence upon the 
individual case is the point of view 
adopted by Williamson: “Most of our 
statistical studies are based upon the 
[fact] . . . that only rarely do we dis- 
cover an individual whose working con- 
ditions even approximate the general 
conditions of the original investigation. 
For this rezson, the clinical counselor 
must be extremely careful in applying 
the results of such studies . . . to predic- 
tions for particular individuals. He 
must modify the general prediction in 
terms of relevant data known about a 
particular individual” (51, p. 107). The 
problem before us now is to determine 
whether we can meet the objection that 
the single case cannot be dealt with ade- 
quately unless we have the two concep- 
tions of probability. 

To the clinician the single case repre- 
sents an individual with a complex of 


behavior characteristics which is like no 
other individual’s. The clinician studies 
this individual, then makes a prediction 
of the future behavior in terms of proba- 
bilities. For example: “Student X has 
one chance in six of meeting the stand- 
ards of competition in the University.” 
In keeping with the principles of empiri- 
cism, it is necessary to verify the state- 
ment of probability. But this is im- 
possible if we deal with only one case. 
If our student does not meet the stand- 
ards, we cannot say that our prediction 
was correct; we cannot tell whether the 
correct probability-statement should 
have been 4%4, 14, Yo or 1/infinity. If 
we accept as one of the canons of science 
the verification of predictions, we must 
deny the single- case interpretation. Up 
to this point our analysis does not enable 
us to treat the single event in terms of 
the frequency interpretation of proba- 
bility. We have only demonstrated that 
the clinical or single-case prediction is 
not subject to verification. 

Verification of the _ probability- 
statement is possible as soon as ihe event 
can be repeated. In other words, as 
soon as the single case becomes a mem- 
ber of a class, the relative frequency of 
occurrence can be determined and verifi- 
cation of the prediction obtained. The 
frequency interpretation asserts that the 
occurrence is not an isolated, individual 
event, but that it is a member of a class 
of similar events. The problem now is 
the construction of the class to which 
the single case may be ordered. 

If the probability statement is to have 
meaning, the event in question must be 
considered in the light of similar events. 
If the clinician can find no similar indi- 
viduals or events—if the case and the 
problem are so unique—then he has no 
experience from which to make a pre- 
diction. As soon as he compares the 
concrete case in front of him with other 
cases from his clinical experience or 
from his statistical tables, then he or- 
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ders the case to a class. According to 
Reichenbach: 


The origin of the single-case interpreta- 
tion is to be found in the fact that for 
many cases the construction of the class 
is not so obviously determined as in the 
case of the die, or in the fact that ordinary 
language suppresses a reference to a class, 
and speaks incorrectly of a single event 
where a class of events should be consid- 
ered. If we keep this postulate clearly in 
mind, we find that the way toward the con- 
struction of the corresponding class is in- 
dicated in the origin and use of probability 
statements. Why do we ascribe, say a high 
probability to the statement that Napo- 
leon had an attack of illness during the bat- 
tle of Leipsig, and a smaller probability to 
the statement that Caspar Hauser was the 
son of a prince? It is because chronicles 
of different types report these statements: 
one type is reliable because its statements, 
in frequent attempts at control, were con- 
firmed; the other is not reliable because 
attempts at control frequently lead to the 
refutation of the statement. The transi- 
tion to the type of chronicle indicates the 
class of the frequency interpretation; the 
probability occurring in the statements 
about Napoleon’s disease, or Caspar Haus- 
er’s descent, is to be interpreted as con- 
cerning a certain class of historical reports 
and finds it statistical interpretation in the 
frequency of confirmations encountered 
within this class . . . (34, pp. 307-8). 


This method of verifying historical 
events is certainly applicable to the 
other cultural phenomena. Psycholo- 
gists who maintain that a prognosis is 
based on data from a single case with 
no reference to other cases, fail to recog- 
nize the frame of reference into which 
they have fitted their generalizations or 
else they engage in non-scientific guess- 
work. Incidentally, the  single-case 
method of interpretation of natural and 
social phenomena is not new—it has a 
long history. Primitive peoples utilized 
single cases to support their beliefs and 
dogmas. The allegory, the myth, the 
fable, and so on, are examples of the 
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single-case used to illustrate or prove 
propositions. The methodological fal- 
lacy, both for the psychologist and the 
aborigine, is that prediction from the 
single case takes place without some sort 
of counting operation. The common- 
sense inferences from the single case are 
usually performed with the benefit of 
informal, subjective statistical compari- 
sons (4). 

The operations of those who reject 
the statistical method of prediction and 
substitute for it a ‘dynamic’ clinical or 
individual prediction, may be described 
in one of two ways: Either they are 
making statistical predictions in an in- 
formal, subjective, and uncontrolled 
way, or else they are performing purely 
verbal manipulations which are unveri- 
fiable and akin to magic. Forty years 
ago Jastrow warned the general public 
against this practice. 

This tendency to insist that the laws of 
science shall be precisely and in detail ap- 
plicable to individual experiences possess- 
ing a personal interest for us, has wrought 
much havoc; it has contributed to super- 
stition, fostered pseudo-science and encour- 
aged charlatanism. To antagonize this 
tendency it is necessary to insist upon the 
statistical nature of the inquiry . . . (21, 
pp. 84-5). 


The problem can be further clarified 
by an investigation of the behavioral 
situations in which we utilize predic- 
tions. Why do we make predictions 
about future events for which we can 
never have certain knowledge? No one 
will deny that predictions are practical 
guides to conduct. Reichenbach puts 
it this way: “. . . the meaning of proba- 
bility statements is to be determined in 
such a way that our behavior in utilizing 
them for action can be justified” (34, 
p. 309). 

We could follow the behavior of any 
individual through a typical day to see 
the role that predictions play in his plan- 
ning. He mails a letter because there is 

















a high probability that it will arrive at 
its destination. He waits for a trolley 
car because there is a high probability 
that a car will arrive within the next 
half-hour. He does not plan a picnic in 
November because there is a high proba- 
bility that the weather will not be suit- 
able, and so on ad infinitum. Every ac- 
tion falls within a series of actions. If 
each action is planned in the light of the 
most probable event occurring, then we 
are bound to have a large number of 
successes. If, on the other hand, we do 
not plan our actions with the idea in 
mind of the most probable event, then 
there would be a marked diminution in 
the number of successes.® 

To bring into sharper focus the last 
point, an illustration follows which shows 
that clinical data which are not sub- 
mitted to a probability analysis appar- 
ently do not improve the accuracy of 
prediction of academic success. Sup- 
pose the clinician is faced with a student 
who wants to know his chances of suc- 
ceeding in the University. The usual 
data, high school marks and college apti- 
tude test scores, provide us with a proba- 
bility statement that correctly predicts 
success or failure in seven out of ten 
cases. But the clinician has more data 
available than the scores that go into 
the regression equation. First, this stu- 
dent works 30 hours a week in a restau- 
rant; second, he is in love with a girl 
back home; third, he does not make a 
good impression in the interview. On 
the basis of these three additional ob- 
servations, the clinician modifies the pre- 


8 Bridgman makes some pithy comments in 
regard to the application of the mathematical 
solutions in individual events. “. . . people 
seem unwilling to recognize that probability 
roughly measures their confidence in their 
plans for future action, but they seem to de- 
mand something sharper. Everyone recog- 
nizes that if he has to devise unique plans 
for the future he is a fool if he does not base 
his plans on the ‘most probable’ eventuality” 
(7, p. 99). 
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diction so that he now tells the student 
his chances of success are poor, 1.€., 
“Your chances of success are 1 in 10.” 

His prediction is presumably based on 
the fact that students in the past who 
worked 30 hours a week did poorer work 
than was expected, that love-sick boys 
did not achieve up to standard, and 
that students who did not impress him 
favorably in the interview usually did 
not succeed. But all available evidence 
(16) shows that these three variables, 
when partialled out from the two meas- 
urement variables, add nothing to pre- 
diction of academic success. If they did, 
that is to say, if they were associated 
with successful achievement or failure, 
then prediction tables could be devised 
so that the ‘clinical’ prediction would be 
unnecessary. If the clinician holds that 
these three variables apply only in this 
case and not necessarily to others, the 
burden of proof lies with him. He can- 
not verify his prediction. If the boy 
succeeds in school, upsetting the predic- 
tion, then the clinician might offer 
weakly that this case was the one in 
ten. But if a single case, where are the 
other nine? If the boy fulfills the pre- 
diction, we do not know whether the 
three designated events had any influ- 
ence upon achievement, or whether other 
factors were responsible. The predic- 
tion can be verified only by ordering 
the event to a class and then counting 
the number of successes. It matters not 
whether the class is intra-individual— 
determined from events occurring in the 
individual’s reaction biography, or de- 
termined from events occurring in a 
population of individuals. 

In the foregoing paragraphs I have 
followed Reichenbach in attempting to 
demonstate that for scientific prediction 
the two concepts of probability are es- 
sentially the same and that the fre- 
quency interpretation stands unassailed. 
In fine, both concepts rely upon order- 
ing to a class of events, any particular 
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event for which we wish to make a 
probability statement or prediction. 
The class may be defined as events of a 
similar nature which occur for groups of 
people, or events of a similar nature 
which occur at different times to the 
same individual. “We need not intro- 
duce a ‘single-case meaning’ of the proba- 
bility statement; a ‘class meaning’ is suf- 
ficient because it suffices to justify the 
application of probability statements to 
actions concerned with single events” 


(34, p. 312). 
IV. CoNcEPT OF THE CLASS 


The concept of the class needs further 
clarification. As usually interpreted, 
and as used in the preceding section, the 
class means a grouping of events. Sup- 
pose, however, we were interested in an 
individual who was in a class by himself. 
Suppose he were a Harvard professor 
and we wanted to predict whether he 
would attend the movies on any particu- 
lar day. In the absence of information 
on our professor we would make a pre- 
diction on the basis of the movie-going 
habits of college professors rather than 
people-in-general. The class, then, be- 
comes the group of college professors. 
But in our supposition we are ignorant 
of the habits of this group. Therefore, 
we study the movie-going habits of our 
professor over a period of time inde- 
pendent of others. The class now con- 
sists of events—‘attendance at movies.’ 
Our study might reveal that the profes- 
sor attends the local theaters on the 
average of once a month. Therefore, 
for any single day we would make the 
prediction that the chances are 2%,» for 
non-attendance. The most probable 
event is that he will not attend on any 
particular day. We will have the great- 
est number of successes if we predict 
that he will not go on any given day. 
Over the period of a year, we may be 
wrong 12 times; but we shall be correct 
353 times. From this illustration it 
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would appear that actuarial predictions 
are appropriate for individuals as well as 


for groups.* 


V. CLINICAL AND STATISTICAL METHODS 
OF PREDICTION COMPARED 


The statistical method of prediction 
is essentially the same for all types of 
criteria. Whether predicting the per- 
formance of an individual operating a 
welding-torch, the efficiency of a certain 
drug in combatting a disease process, 
success in college, or adjustment in mar- 
riage, the same general methodology pre- 
vails. Predictions are made on the basis 
of empirical observations. 

The steps in the method may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) An explicit 
statement of the criterion to be predi- 
cated is formulated. (2) Variables or 
attributes presumably associated with 
the attainment of the criterion are esti- 
mated. These may be psychometric 
scores, items from a reactional biog- 
raphy, physiological signs, or social facts 
such as marital status, urban or rural 
residence, etc. (3) These variables or 
attributes are correlated with the crite- 
rion variable. The most simple case is 
illustrated below witn a four-fold sur- 
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face.© (4) Wider ranges of measure- 
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*The ‘teleonomic’ conception of studying 
personality considers predictions made for one 
individual on the basis of multiple observa- 
tions of a single case. See F. H. Allport (1). 

5 Data from Sarbin and Wittman (37). 

















ables call for more complicated proce- 
dures. The underlying notion, however, 
is the same. (5) Weights are assigned 
according to observed differences. (In 
the illustration above, a weight of 47 is 
assigned to the presence of the item in 
future cases, 0 to absence of item.) (6) 
Where there are’ multiple predictors, the 
multiple regression equation can be used 
to determine the contribution of each 
variable to the total prediction score. 
(7) The probability-value of the predic- 
tion made from the regression education 
is available prior to the forecast. (8) 
Finally, from the equation, or from ta- 
bles or nomograms derived from such 
equations, predictions for a new set of 
individuals are made with known margin 
of error. 

The clinical method offers a sharp 
contrast to this rather uninspired, me- 
chanical method. Although both meth- 
ods call for a prior statement of the 
criterion or predictand, the clinical or 
intuitive worker is not bound to any 
systematic methodology in arriving at 
his forecasts. He may begin with the 
same data that are put into the regres- 
sion equations, or may actually use such 
equations. But, if he wishes, he can dis- 
regard, modify, or magnify any measure- 
ment on the basis of his previous experi- 
ence or clinical intuitions. He may have 
a kind of informal statistical method (of 
which he may be unaware [36]) but he 
is not bound by any rigorous mathe- 
matical procedures. His methods are 
the very essence of flexibility and he 
is free to apply whatever meaning 
(predictive-value) he chooses to data 
about an individual. Further, and this 
is considered of utmost importance by 
the protagonists of the non-statistical 
method, the clinician usually has much 
more information at hand about any one 
person than can be conveniently used 
statistically. 

Let us examine this last proposition 
that clinicians usually have more data 
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available than go into the regression 
equation. The obvious and plausible 
assumption is that the more data, the 
more accurate the prediction. In pre- 
diction of psychological criteria, the 
clinician will use ratings, paper-and- 
pencil tests, health reports, school his- 
tories, inventories, projective personality 
tests, and interview-data. Although the 
clinician does not have a_ regression 
equation in front of him, he may treat 
the data as though he had. In so doing, 
he is using an informal, implicit, statis- 
tical method. There is nothing super- 
empirical about it. In the clinical situ- 
ation, the clinician’s implicit regression 
equation may have 15 or 20 or 50 vari- 
ables. The clinician may apply the 
same weights systematically to all cases, 
or he may apply the weights differenti- 
ally in each individual case. The clini- 
cian, in other words, makes judgments 
on the basis of a large number of facts 
taken from different sources. Because 
predictions are usually made in a rela- 
tively brief period of time, it is impos- 
sible for the clinician to perform all 
the mathematical operations necessary. 
Thorndike, writing in 1918, analyzes 
what happens when a so-called intuitive 
judgment is made. 


The competent impressionistic judge of 
men does respond to these interrelations of 
the facts and sums up in his estimate a 
consideration of each in the light of the 
others. If there are ten traits involved, 
say ten entries on an application blank, he 
may be said to determine his prophecy by 
at least 10+9+8+7+6+5+4+3 
+2-+1 quantities, since he responds to 
each trait in relation to all the others. 
There is a prevalent myth that the expert 
judge of men succeeds by some mystery of 
divination. Of course, this is nonsense. 
He succeeds because he makes smaller 
errors in the facts or in the way he weights 
them (48, pp. 75-76). 


Elsewhere (36) the author has given 
a free-association account of a typical 
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clinical prediction. Space limitations 
prohibit its reproduction here. Suffice 
it to say that the introspective account 
indicates that clinical predictions are 
made on the basis of (1) deductions 
from known and tested generalizations 
(informal or implicit statistical predic- 
tions); (2) deductions from plausible 
but untested hypotheses; (3) deductions 
from false generalizations; and (4) so- 
called intuitions. 

With regard to the first item above 
(1) it is apparent to anyone that deduc- 
tions from tested generalizations can be 
accomplished with greater precision and 
efficiency by using prediction tables or 
equations. In regard to (2), deductions 
from untested hypotheses, a clinician 
may find himself embarrassed when the 
superficial plausibility of his hypothesis 
is exploded by empirical or experimental 
studies (36).° As to (3), it is needless 
to mention that clinical predictions are 
not made more acceptable by the use of 
deductions from false generalizations. 
(Parenthetically, these are more com- 
mon than most clinicians realize.) The 
point where the clinical method seems 
to be different is in (4), the use of so- 
called intuitive data which have not and 
cannot be subjected to the same scien- 
tific tests as those which are amenable 
to empirical observations. 

The shift in American psychology in 
recent years toward concepts variously 
named Verstehen, intuition, sympa- 
thetic understanding and insight has 
caused us to stop and question whether 
this method of comprehending data will 
replace the more conventional form or 
will be a supplement to the logical type 
of understanding that we have tradition- 
ally used. 

In order for us better to understand 
what is meant by the intuitive method 
in psychology as opposed to the empiri- 
cal method, we must consider the differ- 
entiae between the natural sciences, and 


* Also see p. 34 f. of this article. 
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the cultural sciences. Natural sciences 
are said to be nomothetic, that is to say, 
they seek laws, causality, etc. Cultural 
sciences, on the other hand, seek unique- 
ness, individuality, they are idiographic. 
So far the differentiae do not lead to 
any schism in psychology. Uniqueness 
or individuality can be studied with the 
same empirical methods as_ behavior 
common to groups (2). 

The differentiae lie elsewhere, namely 
in the conception of psychology as a 
science. Kliiver has remarked “Whether 
there is one scientific psychology or 
whether there are two kinds of psy- 
chology, whether there is a necessary 
antagonism between ‘causal’ and ‘under- 
standing’ psychology, or whether they 
supplement each other—these and kin- 
dred questions have not been answered 
with finality” (27, p. 455). A brief ac- 
quaintance with the writings of those 
who profess to follow the psychology 
of understanding will immediately raise 
the question: Is this kind of psychology 
a science? 

In this connection, Klein has written 
a paper describing the nomothetic and 
idiographic concepts. He points out 
that there are four ways of understand- 
ing things: (1) a structural continuity 
type, (2) a functional type, (3) a logi- 
cal or implicative type, and (4) an em- 
pathetic type. The first is illustrated as 
that which uses mechanical models. 
The second deals with concepts, such as 
those of physics and chemistry, e.g., 
gravitation. The third is the method 
common to all science—the inductive 
method. The fourth method of under- 
standing, empathy, is 

The task of fathoming human motives or 
appreciating the entire gamut of human de- 
sires. To understand the football player 
struggling for a touchdown, the philologist 
tracking down an obscure root, .. . re- 
quires neither mechanical models, a knowl- 
edge of functional relationships, nor ex- 
pert mastery of local implications. But 
it does require a knowledge of human na- 
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ture. It represents the type of under- 
standing indispensable for the development 
of psychology as a social science or as a 
Geisteswissenschaft (26, p. 565). 


The first three methods, he goes on 
to say, have a place in psychology, but 
the idiographic method, characterized 
by the above quotation, will lead to the 
most fruitful generalizations. One ques- 
tion that is not answered is this: how 
does one acquire “a knowledge of hu- 
man nature”? Windelband has an 
answer: 


The psychology which the historian uses 
is a very different thing [from scientific 
psychology!. It is the psychology of daily 
life: the practical psychology of the poet, 
and the great statesman—the psychology 
that cannot be taught and learned, but is 
a gift of intuitive intelligence, and in its 
highest form a genius for judging contem- 
porary life and posterity. This sort of 
psychology is an art, not a science (52, p. 
280). 


The writer has no space to repeat the 
logical argument presented in another 
paper (40) which rejected artistic, in- 
tuitive methods in psychological prac- 
tice and research. Talking about such 
super-empirical vagaries as the ‘gift of 
intuitive intelligence’ is little short of 
autistic conduct. To posit, as G. W. All- 
port does, “a structuring activity of the 
mind” (2, p. 547) seems gratuitous to 
any sophisticated psychological system." 


7 Sophisticated, that is, as of 1943. Sophis- 
tication in scientific constructs calls for formu- 
lations that embrace the present orientation in 
science. Kantor points to five trends which 
illustrate this newer approach: (1) relativity 
theory, (2) quantum mechanics, (3) the in- 
determinacy principle, (4) “the Kant-Bridgman 
discrimination against meaningless questions, 
the consequence of which is that only such 
problems are considered valid as can be solved 
by observation and experiment—in short, com- 
plete operations of the scientist. To these 
must be added (5) an equally cogent consid- 
eration—namely, scientific success is a definite 
function of the freedom from conventional 
bias with which the scientist approaches his 
field of operation” (25, p. 175). 


R. B. Cattell (13) also offers a logical 
argument to show the illusory nature of 
the intuitive approach when applied to 
psychological formulations. 


The intuitionist desires to know another 
personality directly, by empathy instead of 
in an objective fashion. . . . Because the 
mind of another human being is more akin 
to his own than is the mind of an insect, 
he is misled into believing that he can ap- 
prehend it directly. . . . It is the especial 
danger of psychology that the psychologist 
is encouraged to use intuition because by 
reason of the partial similarity of minds, it 
yields an attractive proportion of correct 
guesses in predicting the thoughts, feelings, 
and behavior of others. But even in prac- 
tice its use leads in the end to errors more 
impressive than its successes. . . . Every 
intuitive judgment made in a psychological 
clinic is a . . . stereotype distortion of a 
unique mind. Intuition has an indispensa- 
ble place in research, as a scaffolding under 
the shadow of which objective investiga- 
tions may be built up; but propounded as 
an independent method of arriving at psy- 
chological knowledge, it would seem to be 
a pure illusion (13, p. 130-131). 


The previous paragraphs may appear 
to contain an obvious bias against intui- 
tive methods of personality study. The 
intuitionists—who usually get along so 
well without empirical data—by this 
time must be clamoring for evidence. 
All these polemics, they may assert, 
mean nothing in the absence of evidence 
which would disprove the hypothesis 
that predictions based on intuitions are 
more accurate than predictions made 
from the less exciting equations of the 
actuarial method. Therefore, we turn 
to the available evidence. 


VI. Empreicat STuprIEs 


The empirical studies that have been 
reported to date seem to favor the actu- 
arial method. They are briefly reviewed 
below. 

(1) Wittman (53, 54) has offered 
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evidence on prognosis in schizophrenia. 
Predictions of outcome of hospitalization 
were made by the psychiatric staff on 
the basis of anamnesis, mental examina- 
tion, physical examination, conference 
with patient, and discussion of the case 
in a diagnostic staff conference. These 
clinical predictions were made on an in- 
tuitive, i.e., non-statistical basis. Sta- 
tistical predictions were made with the 
aid of a 30-item rating scale which as- 
signed weights of items appearing in the 
anamnesis or mental examination.* Her 
results showed the unmistakable superi- 
ority of the scale over the staff judg- 
ments. Table 1 shows these differences.° 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF CORRECT PREDICTIONS OF 
THE RESULT OF HOSPITALIZATION WITH PROG- 
NOsIs SCALE AND WITH MEDICAL STAFF 
PROGNOSTIC JUDGMENTS 


Prognosis Scale Medical Staff 

Made esccsaes 90 52 
N = 56 

Much Improved... ... 86 41 
N = 66 

NS 60:3 0mes 60h 75 36 
N = 51 

Slight Improvement... 46 34 
N = 31 

Unimproved......... 85 49 
N = 139 


(2) A continuation of this study was 
carried on by Sarbin and Wittman (37). 
In the former study, the scale items 
were arbitrarily though systematically 
weighted according to the author’s ex- 
perience with thousands of dementia 
precox patients. This system of weight- 
ing allowed for a certain degree of sub- 
jectivity and incommunicability. In the 
continuation study, therefore, the weights 
were derived empirically. The scale was 


8 The reader will note that case study mate- 
rial is possible of quantification and statistical 
treatment in the same manner as other kinds 
of data, such as I.Q.’s. The terms ‘statistical’ 


and ‘psychometric’ are not synonymous, 
® Adapted from Wittman (53). 
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reduced to 22 items. On a new sample 
of 200 patients, the comparisons were 
similar to those of Table 1. 

(3) A third study was reported by the 
present writer in which clinical predic- 
tions of academic achievement were 
compared with predictions made from 
regression equations. The clinical pre- 
dictions were presumably made on the 
basis of the multifarious data available 
to the clinician. These included numer- 
ous tests of aptitude, achievement, per- 
sonality and interest; a personal record 
form; the written observations of a pre- 
liminary interviewer; and whatever in- 
formation the clinician could gather in 
the face-to-face interview. The results 
are reported in Table 2.°° The com- 


TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF CLINICAL AND STATISTICAL 
PREDICTIONS OF ACADEMIC SUCCESS 
AND FAILURE 


Clinical Predictions 


Achievement Success Failure 
Success 75 35 
Failure 13 39 

Statistical Predictions 
Success 75 26 
Failure 13 48 


x? = 5.63; P < .02 


parisons seem to favor the statistical 
method of prediction. From this study 
we can say with some assurance that the 
prediction of academic success or failure 
can be done simpler and with greater 
accuracy by the statistical method. 

(4) Burgess (21) cites a study by 
Scheidt (42) on the prediction of parole 
violation. The evidence in the predic- 
tion of this criterion seems to corrobo- 
rate the other empirical studies. ‘rhe 
mechanical predictions were superior to 
those made by the prison physician. 

The preceding argument together with 
the empirical studies just cited would 
seem to throw considerable doubt on the 


10 Data from Sarbin (36, 38); statistical 
treatment according to Snedecor (41). 
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validity of non-inferential intuitive 


modes of predicting conduct." 


VII. PREDICTION AND THE APPROXI- 
MATE CHARACTER OF KNOWLEDGE 


The view expressed by some writers 
that predictions must be stated as one 
or zero likewise needs examination. G. 
W. Allport, for one, declares that a 
thorough knowledge of one’s interests, 
attitudes, and environmental situation 
will raise an actuarial predicticn of 70 
per cent (in his illustration) to ‘100 per 
cent certain individual prediction’ (3, p. 
17). The case study (2) is suggested 
to point the way to this scientific El 
Dorado. 

Illustrative of this same view is 
Brown’s statement, to which a reference 
has been made previously. He asserts 
that ‘dynamical causal analyses’ express 
predictions in terms of exact amounts 
(9). The implications of. those who 
speak for the superiority of the clinical 
method as opposed to the more approxi- 
mate statistical method force us to think 
in terms of probability statements of one 
or zero. The same notion obtrudes from 
this statement by Burgess and Cottrell: 


. . . While statistical prediction may be 
valid for averages and for stated probabili- 
ties that results will fall within certain de- 
fined limits, it can only be approximate. 
Implied in the above-noted limitations is 
the fact that present statistical methods 
deal with averages and probabilities and 
not with specific dynamic combinations of 
factors . . . (11, p. 33) (italics mine). 


11 Polansky’s study (31) has sometimes been 
cited as evidence that clinical methods pro- 
duce better predictions than statistical. This 
is an error in that it has been assumed that 
statistical predictions are always made from 
psychometric data. Polansky showed that for 


his three cases, predictions made from data 
presented in ‘structural analysis’ forms were 
more accurate than predictions made from 
other forms of analysis—including psychomet- 
ric. The problem of intuitive, clinical predic- 
tion versus actuarial was not actually consid- 
ered by Polansky. 
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In the absence of objective data on 
larger numbers of cases, these authors 
then go on to place their faith in ‘case 
studies’ for the important configurations 
of dynamic factors (11, p. 340). From 
these statements, the reader of their 
monograph infers that the case study 
method yields predictions which are 
based upon ‘specific, dynamic combina- 
tions of factors’ and which are not ap- 
proximate, but exact. 

The point which is missed, probably 
because it is taken for granted, is that 
the results of all measurement are only 
approximate. Psychologists, in using 
tests and measures of the traditional 
sort, expect only approximate results. 
Usually however, this expectation is 
based on the assumption that the results 
are approximate only because the test or 
measure is a psychological one, not a 
physical one. But all measurement, re- 
gardless of the object to be measured or 
the scientific label attached to the indi- 
vidual who is taking the measurement, is 
approximate. To quote Bridgman: 


That such is true [the approximation of 
measurement] is evident after the most 
superficial examination of any measuring 
process; any statement about numerical 
relations between measured quantities must 
always be subject to the qualification that 
the relation is valid only within limits. 
Furthermore, all experience seems to be of 
this character; we never have perfectly 
clean-cut knowledge of anything, but all 
our experience is surrounded by a twilight 
zone, a penumbra of uncertainty, into which 
we have not yet penetrated. This penum- 
bra is as truly an unexplored region as any 
other region beyond experiment, such as 
the region of high velocities, for example, 
and we must hold no preconceived notions 
as to what will be found within that region. 
The penumbra is to be penetrated by im- 
proving the accuracy of measurement... . 
(8, pp. 32-34). 

It is not by intention to belittle the 
contributions that have been made and 
that will be made by the case study ap- 
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proach; I merely want to caution against 
the prevailing tendency to think of this 
method as the only salient against the 
approximations we are forced to make 
because of the very nature of measure- 
ment. This caution is reflected in the 
discussion of a more predictable crite- 
rion of academic achievement by Sarbin 
and Bordin (39). They have accepted 
this axiom and question whether predic- 
tive coefficient even of .95 will ever be 
attained. A reference to Heisenberg’s 
principle of indeterminacy, which has 
proven so fruitful in modern physics, 
supports their conclusion that correlation 
coefficients between psychological meas- 
urements will never attain a point where 
predictions of one or zero can be made. 

A critic may suggest that the experi- 
ments of physical theorists cannot be ap- 
plied to the problem of measurement and 
prediction in psychology. He may even 
warn us against reproducing the errors 
of an earlier psychology which uncriti- 
cally adopted the concepts of the physi- 
cal sciences and which tragically turned 
out to be sterile. Heisenberg’s indeter- 
minacy principle, however, is a general 
statement for all science. It is based 
upon the experiments in modern physics 
in which attempts were made to measure 
the simultaneous positions and velocities 
of electrons. In general, it was discov- 
ered that when an attempt is made to 
measure velocity, the position is dis- 
turbed; when the position is measured, 
the velocity is disturbed. That we have 
analogous and even similar situations in 
psychological measurement will be re- 
vealed below. At this point it would be 
informative to quote Heisenberg’s intro- 
duction to his discussion of the indeter- 
minacy relationship. 


Particularly characteristic . . . is the in- 
teraction between observer and object; in 
classical physical theories it has always 
been assumed either that this interaction is 
negligibly small, or else that its effects can 
be eliminated from the result from calcula- 
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tions based on ‘control’ experiments. This 
assumption is not permissible in atomic 
physics; the interaction between observer 
and object causes uncontrollable and large 
changes in the system being observed, be- 
cause of the discontinuous characteristic 
of atomic processes. The immediate con- 
sequence of this circumstance is that in 
general every experiment performed to de- 
termine some numerical quantity renders 
the knowledge of others illusory, since the 
uncontrollable perturbation of the observed 
system alters the values of previously de- 
termined quantities. If this perturbation is 
followed in its quantitative details, it ap- 
pears that in many cases it is impossible to 
obtain an exact determination of the simul- 
taneous values of two variables, but rather 
that there is a lower limit to the accuracy 
with which they can be known (17, p 3). 


The indeterminacy relationship is ad- 
mirably suited to psychological measure- 
ment. Every attempt at measurement 
introduces changes in the event which 
precludes our obtaining an exact repre- 
sentation of that event. The interaction 
between observer and object is as much 
a reality in psychology as in physics. 
Any prediction made from obtained 
measurements must therefore allow for 
a margin of error—the prediction must 
be stated as an approximation rather 
than as an exact value. This holds for 
macroscopic science as well as for atomic 
physics. Three illustrations of this prin- 
ciple of indeterminacy as applied to 
psychological measurement are here 
presented. 


A. Taking an experiment at the psycho- 
physiological level, suppose we wish to de- 
termine blood pressure while the individual 
is being presented a list of stimulus words. 
The very act of applying the cuff of the 
sphygmomanometer introduces changes in 
the blood pressure which are not and can- 
not be measured. Other changes in the 
event are brought about by the measure- 
ment process—these ‘uncontrollable per- 
turbations’ belonging more particularly to 
the whole psychological field than to the 
initial act of applying the cuff. The pres- 
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ence of the observer will alter some of the 
characteristics of the field. The unfamili- 
arity of the subject with the laboratory 
situation likewise may result in changes in 
the blood pressure which are not controll- 
able. The sphygmomanometer reading 
must therefore be regarded as an approxi- 
mation. 

B. Suppose we wish to assist a student 
to discover whether or not he should be- 
come an engineer. He makes a verbal 
statement, “I want to become an engineer.” 
We begin to make measurements. In this 
case we use paper-and-pencil tests. Sup- 
pose we use, among other measurement 
devices, a placement test in mathematics. 
When the student subsequently reports for 
an interview, his verbal statement has been 
changed to “I want to become a business 
man.” The act of taking a measurement of 
mathematics achievement served to change 
the verbally expressed interest statement. 
The changes to the organism being meas- 
ured by paper-and-pencil tests are usually 
not as obvious as in this illustration. Ex- 
perience with hundreds of students who 
have been subjected to psychological tests 
of all kinds has convinced the writer that 
such changes do occur. Of course, these 
perturbations may not have great signifi- 
cance in terms of planning for future ac- 
tions. The proposition is submitted, how- 
ever, that the act of taking a measurement 
—even with a paper-and-pencil test—in- 
troduces certain alterations in the psy- 
chological field which precludes our mak- 
ing an exact measurement. 

C. Obtaining measurements by means of 
an instrument such as a sphygmomanom- 
eter or of a test such as a placement ex- 
amination in mathematics show certain re- 
semblances to the situation in the physical 
experiment described by Heisenberg. Ap- 
plication to the psychological interview is 
less obvious. The interview is not de- 
signed to take measurements as we ordi- 
narily think of them. The interviewer usu- 
ally determines the presence or absence of 
certain characteristics in the reactional bi- 
ography of the interviewee. In some cases 


he applies values to degrees of presence or 
absence of traits. That is to say, he makes 
ratings. The gathering of information by 
the interview method is an analogue to the 
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taking of measurements in other disciplines. 
The interviewer, or perhaps the total in- 
terview situation, is to be regarded as the 
measuring rod. In either case the data 
that are elicited from the interviewee are 
conditioned by the total field of which he 
is but a part. When the clinician enters 
into the total psychological field of a pa- 
tient, he cannot avoid a train of conse- 
quences which may work to the advantage 
as well as to the disadvantage of the pa- 
tient (45). Such known mechanisms as the 
identification of the clinician with, say, a 
domineering parent; the kind of question 
asked; the strangeness of the social psy- 
chological situation; these and many other 
factors influence the accuracy of obtaining 
information in the interview. 


The foregoing illustrations are in- 
tended to support a fortiori the propo- 
sition that predictions of 1 or zero 
cannot be obtained because of the ap- 
proximate character of measurement, 
and further, that no form of measure- 
ment, be it the measurement of intelli- 
gence by tests or of certain ‘intangible’ 
factors by the clinical interview, can be 
stated with certitude. As Bridgman has 
stated: “It is a consequence of the ap- 
proximate character of all measurement 
that no empirical science can make exact 
statements” (8, p. 34). 

The writer will not quarrel with a 
critic who replies that it is too prema- 
ture in the development of our science 
to invoke the Heisenberg indeterminacy 
principle. Certainly the elimination of 
errors in observing, recording, and in- 
terpreting human conduct would greatly 
increase our predictive powers. So 
would the abolition of the autistic 
search for old demons in new garments, 
for instincts with new names, etc. (23). 
This discussion is offered principally to 
show the untenability of such state- 
ments as “Indeed, if we believe in de- 
terminism at all, his chances are either 
zero or else 100 . . .” (3, p. 17) rather 
than to pass off our imperfect predic- 
tions behind the cloak of the Heisen- 
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berg principle of indeterminacy. The 
scientist must evermore strive to pene- 
trate the penumbra of uncertainty sur- 
rounding every conclusion. Boring’s 
remarks are apposite here: 


With the Heisenberg principle itself one 
cannot quarrel: When we must be ignorant, 
we must be ignorant. Let us not encourage 
ourselves, however, into any patient accep- 
tance of any ignorance that can be dis- 
pelled. The use of statistical indetermi- 
nacy in most macroscopic science is an un- 
necessary and premature denial of the ef- 
fectiveness of determinism (6, p. 301). 


In line with this discussion, we might 
point out that some social scientists deny 
that predictive generalizations can be 
made at all. They hold that psycho- 
logical, social, and cultural events are 
so unique and so complex that predic- 
tions from generalization of observations 
are beyond the realm of possibility. In 
short, as Kimball Young (55) has con- 
tended, the future is indeterminate for 
personal or social events in contradis- 
tinction to natural events which recur 
and are therefore predictable. 

Sorokin and Berger (44) also make 
this point. After showing that individ- 
uals can predict accurately four-fifths of 
their activities for the next 24 hours, 
they go on to theorize on the possibility 
of predicting social events. They main- 
tain that most predictions of social 
events are little more than guesses and 
should not be paraded as science. The 
difficulty here is that social scientists 
have not succeeded in formulating their 
problems so that apparently unique 
events may be ordered to a class. These 
writers are too pessimistic. Lundberg is 
more optimistic for the future of social 
science. 


The apparent unpredictability of group 
behavior . . . is due to our present limited 


knowledge of the nature of stimuli and re- 
sponses operative in such groups. Some of 
the simpler chemical reactions were con- 
sidered unpredictable some centuries ago 
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for the same reason. Painstaking observa- 
tions and classification of these reactions 
under given conditions, however, yielded 
our present chemical laws. The same 
method has already yielded us some power 
of generalization and prediction of group 
behavior. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that we can vastly extend this power 
(29, p. 22). 


Advances in modern scientific method- 
ology may suggest ways of treating their 
complex data so that predictions—utili- 
zable for action—may be stated. The 
shibboleth of complexity of subject mat- 
ter so often stands in the way of scien- 
tific progress in the social and psyscho- 
logical sciences. Despairing social scien- 
tists look longingly at the greener pas- 
tures of the physical sciences where 
events are considered to be less complex. 
In this connection, the statement of Sir 
Ernest Rutherford, President of the 
British Association for the Advancement 
of Science (in 1923) is enlightening: 


When we consider the extraordinary 
complexity of the electronic system, we 
may be surprised that it has been possible 
to find any order in the apparent medley 
of motions.'? 


VIII. INTERPRETING CLINICAL 
HYPOTHESES IN TERMS 
OF PROBABILITY 


The statistical method of prediction, 
it is submitted, is fundamental to diag- 
nosis and to the prescription or choice 
of treatment in clinical psychology and 
psychiatry. The discussion so far takes 
from the clinician many of his functions 
and assigns them to the psychologist in 
the laboratory. One major aspect re- 
mains—one that is seldom recognized by 
practicing clinicians—namely, the for- 
mulation of hypotheses. The present 
author maintains that this is the most 
significant function that the clinician can 
perform. Every case abounds in hy- 


12In Buckley (10) quoted by Lundberg 
(29, p. 10 n.). 
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potheses, many tested, many waiting 
upon the research psychologist for test- 
ing. No other area of psychology is so 
fertile in the production of hypotheses. 
Every time the clinician has a ‘hunch’ he 
formulates an hypothesis. In the ab- 
sence of crucial experiments these hy- 
potheses are often treated as ‘laws.’ If 
predictions from the hypothesis are veri- 
fied, then the hypothesis may be stated 
as a principle.'* 

This series of events is idealistic, to 
be sure. In practice, many of our hy- 
potheses are left untested. The clinician 
many times is forced by the demand for 
action to utilize the untested hypothesis 
as though it were tenable upon evidence. 
For example, many student personnel 
workers have counseled students from 
the hypothesis that agreement of a stu- 
dent’s educational-vocational choice with 
ratings on the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank contributes to academic achieve- 
ment. The hypothesis is plausible. 
Segel and Brintle (43), however, have 
demonstrated that this instrument, as 
conventionally used, adds practically 
nothing to the prediction of academic 
success. Another hypothesis frequently 
transformed into principle relates in uni- 
versal manner academic achievement and 
outside work. Reader and Newman 
(33) have shown that the hypothesis is 
untenable. 

This treatment of hypothesis as veri- 
fied principle is an example of what has 
been referred to in another paper as one 
of the meanings of clinical psychology 
as art, viz., ‘individual explorations into 
the unknown’ (40). 

In his chapter ‘The Art of Diagnosing’ 


18In a more formal sense, the clinician is 
interbehaving with phenomena. This is one 


of the steps in Brown’s exposition of the 
hypothetico-deductive method. He minimizes, 
however, the importance of the behavior which 
leads to the ‘hunches.’ See J. F. Brown (9) 
for an exposition of the hypothetico-deductive 
method. For a critque of this methodology, 
see J. R. Kantor (24). 
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Williamson (51) not only condones but 
encourages using hypotheses as yet un- 
verified by research. 


Some personnel workers assert that diag- 
nosing must be scientific, that the research 
or experimental approach is the only valid 
one. While personnel research is neces- 
sary for effective analysis, yet diagnosing 
is not scientific. Although the counselor 
must use facts, principles and generaliza- 
tions derived from experimentation, he 
must also use hunches (insights, reduced 
clues, intuitions) and hypotheses unveri- 
fied as yet by personnel research. More- 
over, while indebted to statisticians for 
valid generalizations derived from analyses 
of groups, the counselor must be constantly 
alert in inferring whether these generaliza- 
tions are validly applicable to the particu- 
lar student being counseled. If such a 
student does not possess characteristics 
similar to the group from which the gen- 
eralization was derived, then it would be a 
distortion of logic, as well as of science, to 
diagnose this student on the basis of the 
group generalization (51, p. 105). 


This statement is based on a sort of 
rational belief and is at variance with 
empirical findings cited above and with 
the fundamental propositions reiterated 
before, viz., in the absence of knowledge 
of the predictive powers of single- 
appearing data, the probability based on 
observed relative frequencies is taken as 
the most accurate prediction. 

We must return for a moment to the 
theory of probability for an understand- 
ing of this use of hypothesis as fact. 
The probability of occurrence of an 
event is expressed as the limit to which 
the relative frequencies tend when the 
number of members in the field of statis- 
tical measurement approaches infinity. 
It was agreed that the scores or class to 
which we ordered our data might appear 
too general, too heterogeneous, to formu- 
late a meaningful probability-statement 
for the single case. To this point Von 
Wright has written: 
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. . if there are special circumstances 
which make the rational degree of belief in 
an event (q) to differ from the limiting 
frequency of the event in such series (p), 
it is because if there were a probability 
series, defined by these special circum- 
stances, then the limiting-frequency of the 
event in question in this series would be 
that value q. And this hypothetical state- 
ment is just what makes the degree of 
belief q in the event, under these special 
circumstances rational (50, p. 283). 


When a clinician predicts behavior on 
the basis of a plausible but untested hy- 
pothesis (one in which he has a ‘rational 
degree of belief’) he unwittingly postu- 
lates a class or series of which the event 
in question is a member. Else how 
would he be able to attach a value to 
the event? The writer has read case 


records in which one clinician regarded 
the influence of 30 hours per week of 
outside work on the academic achieve- 
ment of a high aptitude student as dele- 
terious, while another clinician regarded 


the same event as beneficial because it 
was a sign of strong motivation. 

The inference must not be drawn that 
clinicians should cease making hypothe- 
ses. The recognition of this hypothesiz- 
ing function is a step in the direction of 
making clinical psychology more scien- 
tific and less artistic (35). The clin- 
ician’s hypotheses may contribute sig- 
nificantly not only to applied psychol- 
ogy, but also to theoretical science. His 
hypotheses arise out of interbehaving 
with concrete human beings in specific 
social psychological situations. The lack 
of significant progress in many branches 
of psychology might be remedied by 
placing theoretical psychologists in close 
touch with significant human problems 
which come to light in the clinical 
situation. . 

A brief digression might clarify the 
meaning of the last statement. The 
clinical psychologist too often preoccu- 
pies himself with phenotypic descrip- 
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tions. That is to say, his daily contacts 
with patients, clients, or counselees are 
expressed in ‘protocol language,’ in ‘state- 
ments belonging to the primitive proto- 
col’ (12). The theoretical psychologist, 
on the other hand, tends to concern him- 
self primarily with genotypic descrip- 
tions. He is interested more in the gen- 
eral laws of nature, in the statements of 
general propositions from which singular 
propositions can be derived. 

Greater codperation between the clini- 
cal and the theoretical psychologists will 
result in more meaningful research and 
theory. The designs for experiment 
based on clinical hypotheses may lack 
the simplicity and perhaps the rigor of 
the animal laboratory, but the results 
will be more meaningful as guides to 
human action if we accept the principle 
behind the statement of Hogben that 
“the real credentials of a science lie in 
its capacity to yield information which 
is a guide to practical conduct” (19, p. 
189). 


IX. SuMMARY 


The prevailing conceptions with re- 
gard to prediction of behavior have been 
outlined. There seem to be two schools 
of thought as to the nature of predic- 
tion—so-called intuitive methods and in- 
ferential methods. The postulation of 
two forms of prediction necessitated the 
further postulation of two interpreta- 
tions of probability. Empirical data and 
logical argument have been submitted in 
evidence of the fact that the two inter- 
pretations of probability are essentially 
one, namely, the frequency interpreta- 
tion. All meaningful prediction is based 
on informal or formal statistical (infer- 
ential) manipulations. 

An inference drawn from the writings 
of those who hold that predictions are 
based on other than statistical data is 
this: Statistical predictions are only ap- 
proximative—clinical or case-study pre- 
dictions are exact. In order to refute 
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this statement, certain propositions were 
offered, among them applications of 
the Heisenberg indeterminacy principle 
which illustrated the scientific principle 
that all knowledge is approximate. 

The use of unverified hypotheses by 
trained clinical workers is considered un- 
warranted. This does not mean that 
clinicians should cease hypothesizing. 
Hypotheses are the essential ingredients 
for building up not only diagnostic and 
treatment procedures, but important 
psychological theory as well. Every 
case contains many hypotheses. These 
the clinician should turn over to labora- 
tory and field workers to test, or he 
should turn experimenter himself and 
set out to see if predictions made from 
his hypotheses can be verified. When 
the clinician uses an untested hypothesis 
as fact, he wittingly or unwittingly 
places a probability value upon it. The 
accuracy of this value can never be 
known unless subjected to test. 
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GERMAN PSYCHOLOGY UNDER THE NAZI SYSTEM: 
1933-1940 * 
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Harvard University 


1. Introduction——The development of 
German Psychology since the beginning 
of the NS? dictatorship in 1933 should 
be judged not only from the point of 
view of changes brought about by an 
absolutist political system based on an 
irrationalist ideology, but also from the 
points of view both of certain traditional 
attitudes held in German psychology 
and of developmental forces already ac- 
tive for some time prior to 1933. Psy- 
chology in Germany was a field of high 
accomplishment, and of an elaborate in- 
stitutional character, based on strong 
traditions. Psychology as a systematic 
science had its origin in Germany, and 
up to the first decade of the 20th cen- 
tury German universities were recog- 
nized as the creative centers for this 
relatively young science. The events of 
1933 found various ‘schools’ of certain 
famous psychologists* connected with 
schools of thought of a more general 
(philosophical) nature which, in turn, 
were the expression of still deeper and 
more universal cultural trends. 


* At present U.S.N.R. 

1 The authors are indebted to Drs. E. G. 
Boring and G. W. Allport for help and advice 
in the preparation of this paper. 

2NS stands for National-Socialism, or 
National-Socialists, or National-Socialistic. 

8 The establishment and existence of ‘schools’ 
of psychology usually representing the ideas of 
the head of a department of psychology is a 
tradition much more fully established in Ger- 
many than in the United States. To recognize 
the regius professor of a department also as 
the head of an ideological school, as well as to 
feel oneself as belonging for a time to such a 
‘school’ is, for the average German scholar, 
simply a matter of fact. Nor is this phenome- 
non without sifnificance: it is related to the 
character of many German professors of psy- 
chology, as aspiring prophets and masters. 


Some of these trends in philosophical 
thought (108) were not without ideo- 
logical kinship with NS, or at least could 
be made appear to be so through more 
or less subtle shifts in emphasis and defi- 
nitions. Under the impact of the new 
System, which rapidly succeeded in tak- 
ing control of all forms of practical and 
intellectual life, such trends quickly were 
brought to the fore, greatly enhanced 
and, to a certain degree, unified. At the 
same time a number of the leading psy- 
chologists were dismissed from their po- 
sitions for racial or political reasons, ir- 
respective of their scientific Weltan- 
schauung. Most of them emigrated and 
have succeeded since in carrying on their 
work in other countries, while their dis- 
ciples have endeavored to continue es- 
sentially along the old lines. Since in 
most cases these disciples did not dare 
or want to give the names of their former 
teachers, such work is frequently pre- 
sented without reference to the origin 
of its most basic principles (19, 21, 43, 
56, 113).* 

A few heads of departments were 
avowed followers of the Nazi Party and 
ideology long before 1933, notably E. R. 
Jaensch in Marburg and F. Krueger in 
Leipzig. The majority of Germans con- 
nected with academic institutions had 
always been oriented toward a less ar- 


* According to the most recent computation 
available, twenty-seven psychologists, who 
once held academic positions in Germany had 
by 1936 been dismissed—according to Not- 
gemeinschaft Deutscher Wissenschaftler im 
Ausland (London, Autumn, 1936). Subse- 
quent years have swollen this number consid- 
erably. Prominent German psychologists now 
in America are Kurt Goldstein, Wolfgang 
Kohler, Kurt Lewin, Erwin Straus, Max 
Wertheimer, Heinz Werner. 
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ticulate romantic conservatism charac- 
teristic of certain German academic 
quarters. They were thus, from the 
start, favorably inclined towards nation- 
alist and militaristic tendencies. Prob- 
ably the largest number of psychologists 
readily submitted, as in all other social 
fields, post factum, to the new regime 
and its ideology once it had been estab- 
lished and had made it clear enough that 
it was there to stay. Sensing the oppor- 
tunity for extraordinary advancement 
and for power and fame, they quickiy 
made the best of the situation. Their 
conversions found foremost expression in 
the hurried introduction of the principal 
tenets of NS into psychological thought. 
Nevertheless, since 1933 there have been 
published in psychological journals a 
large number of papers, which bear no 
marks of the new spirit. Especially is 
this the case in the more impersonal, 
objective fields of psychology. Con- 
versely, the more philosophical a par- 
ticular research, the more marked was 
the impact of NS ideology. 

2. Influence of Philosophy—tThe in- 
fluence of philosophy on psychology has 
always been greater and more direct and 
the relations between the fields much 
closer in Germany than in this country. 
In Germany many psychologists pub- 
lished philosophical books and the psy- 
chologist’s W eltanschauung usually found 
decisive and articulate expression in the 
fundamentals of his research. In order 
to understand the currents in German 
psychology it is necessary to consider 
for a moment the philosophical premises 
on which they are built. Two trends of 
philosophical thought especially have in- 
fluenced recent German psychology (9). 

One line of development, academic in 
character, begins with the phenomeno- 
logical movement which exercised its in- 
fluence on psychology in three different 
stages: (1) There was the formalism of 
Husserl’s phenomenology which, especi- 
ally through the versatility of Max 
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Scheler from the twenties onward, at- 
tained an ever-increasing influence on 
psychological methods of description, 
e.g., ‘levels’ of personality, direct com- 
prehension of structures, etc. (57, 58, 
138, 139, 140). (2) The transcenden- 
talism of the later Husserl may be said 
to anticipate the organismic-holistic atti- 
tude toward personality and thus to en- 
courage the description of personality as 
something intrinsically different from 


. things’ (latent attitude of anti-physical- 


ism, 59). (3) This latter tendency has 
become the main principle of Existenz 
Philosophie as set forth by the philoso- 
pher Martin Heidegger and the psychi- 
atrist Karl Jaspers (49, 50, 51, 52, 72, 
73, 74). Thus the conceptual realism 
originally held by phenomenology turns 
at last into an extreme subjectivism. 
The individual is thought of as deter- 
mining himself, as creating his real self 
in the act of vital decision. Decision in 
this sense is thus absolutely primary in 
an irrational world where real insight is 
impossible. 

The irrationalism of Existenz Philoso- 
phie is akin to the second main trend 
of influence, the Lebensphilosophie (phi- 
losophy of life). Up to 1933 it had less 
standing with the academic world, 
though no small influence (108). After 
the NS had seized power, Lebensphiloso- 
phie gained a controlling position in 
most universities. 

3. Effects of Klages’ Anti-rationalism. 
—Nietzsche’s disciple, Ludwig Klages, is 
more radical than the earlier representa- 
tives of Lebensphilosophie, like Dilthey, 
who considered consciousness and reason 
as mere functions and derivatives of the 
original unity of mind and body (9). 
For Klages the intellect is a super- 
imposed and hostile power, asphyxiating 
the originally intuitive and prophetic 
mind of primeval man and culture. 
Klages ‘proves’ over and over again that 
the only path for psychology is to turn 
away from rationalist and causal proce- 
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dures to the primeval level, where sym- 
bolic relations between original givens 
and their expression can be obtained by 
‘divination.’ Klages advocates a revival 
of the symbolic language of primitive 
myth and folklore in order to provide an 
instrument for his Ausdruckslehre (sci- 
ence of expression) in the fields of 
graphology and bodily expression (81, 
82, 83, 84, 132). 

The amazing popularity of graphology 
among German academic psychologists 
is mostly due to Klages’ work in this 
field. Klages’ romantic irrationalism 
and anti-rationalism, like Spengler’s, was, 
moreover, a powerful factor in paving 
the way among the educated of the gen- 
eration after the first war for the later 
NS doctrine. 

The names of Klages and the Existen- 
tialists are referred to over and over 
again in German psychological writing 
after 1933. One might say that besides 
Race, Folk and Heredity, three concepts 
derived more or less from political ideol- 
ogy, Schau® (approximately .contempla- 
tion), phenomenologisch, and Ausdruck 
(expression), are among the funda- 
mental philosophical terms in the vo- 
cabulary of present German psychology. 

All of these movements were originally 
scientific by virtue of their intellectual 
probity, and even empirical in their 
scope, at least in the more general sense 
of the term. Their approach, though in 
principle anti-physicalistic and intuition- 
istic, still coexisted with the more exact 
sciences, and only some of their protago- 
nists can be said to have shown a clear 
affinity to NS ideas. It was for special 
reasons that a fruitful interaction be- 
tween these tender-minded phenomenolo- 


5 Max Weber’s grim dismissal of the advo- 
cates of Schauung as a method should be 
called to memory: “Wer schauen will, gehe ins 
Lichtspiel.” (Who wants to ‘look’ should go 
to the movies. Untranslatable pun as Schau- 
ung—visionary contemplation—is derived from 
schauen—looking. ) 
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gists and the tough-minded physicists 
did not develop into a democratic give 
and take, where the theorists would have 
furnished the hypotheses for verification 
by the experimentalists. One of these 
reasons was the supercilious inconse- 
quence with which the phenomenologists 
accepted Dilthey’s dichotomy of ‘under- 
standing’ and ‘explanatory’ (analytical) 
methods in science. Failing to realize 
the scope and the limits of their method 
they unwittingly helped to lay the field 
open for outside influences, as will be 
described later. 

4. Prominence of Characterology.— 
After 1933 characterology became the 
most favored topic in German psychol- 
ogy. In this field the aforementioned 
universal trends and the specific political 
ideology of NS converge. The study of 
the ‘total’ personality by means of the 
Ausdruckskunde, the interpretation of 
different modes of expression as indica- 
tive of dominant character traits offer 
again and again an occasion to affirm the 
unity of mind and body. Moreover, this 
approach gave aid and comfort to the 
political doctrine by introducing into 
psychology a system of pragmatical and, 
indeed, completely arbitrary values such 
as the ‘personality of the born leader.’ 

In special sub-fields of characterology 
the sudden increase in the quantity, 
though not in the quality, of research is 
even more patent. Typology was uni- 
versally applied because the concrete 
wholeness of a psychological type is ex- 
pressed in bodily as well as in mental 
terms, that is to say, typology is ‘psy- 
chophysically neutral.’ Typology sets 
out to establish the hidden regularity in 
the concomitance of traits, of modes of 
expression and of the physical build. 
The individual case, it is supposed, can 
be subsumed under the type in such a 
way that predictions can be made from 
observable traits to the elementary na- 
ture of the individual, once the type has 
been established. 
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Here again the tendency to evaluate is 
significant (13, 31, 62, 67). The im- 
mediate establishment of ‘good’ and ‘bad’ 
types often becomes the most important 
thing. This tendency is still more evi- 
dent in the importance given to Volks- 
kunde and Rassenkunde (the study of 
folk and race) which investigate the 
characteristics of the folk or race re- 
flected by the individual, while Erbwis- 
senschaft (heredity) points out the as- 
cendance of certain psychological traits 
from one generation to the other within 
a given race. It goes without saying 
that in these attempts the premises were 
taken over without modification from 
the racial-political theories of NS. The 
existence and supremacy of a Nordic 
race is a sacred axiom; the primacy of 
the folk-group over its individual mem- 
bers, the doctrines of the purity of race, 
the determination of the individual char- 
acter by its race, all these principles are 
dogmatically accepted. Psychologists 
have built these assertions into their sys- 


tems and ‘proved’ them through various 


experiments. A small number of work- 
ers in this field have sidestepped the is- 
sue, but have not dared to take excep- 
tion openly to these doctrines (e.g., 155, 
156, 157). 

5. Concept of Structure and Organic 
Wholeness——The fundamental principle 
of characterology—and to an ever in- 
creasing degree of psychology in gen- 
eral—is the Strukturbegriff (concept of 
structure) and, closely connected with it, 
the idea of organischer Ganzheitlichkeit 
(organic wholeness [119]). Both con- 
cepts date back before the NS regime, 
but both achieved universal recognition 
under it. Whereas ‘wholeness’ was the 
methodological principle common to al- 
most all schools and characteristic of the 
more recent German psychology in gen- 
eral, the idea of structure (meaning not 
only the blue-print of the interrelation 
of the individual elements of a complex 
whole, but also the dynamics of their 
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interaction) is connected more specifi- 
cally with the name of Felix Krueger. 

Krueger is probably at present the 
most highly regarded person, the Dean 
of German psychology. Always a con- 
servative, he was one of the early sym- 
pathizers with the NS movement, and 
says of his department proudly: “The 
psychological Institute (at Leipzig) was 
reputed to be a ‘folk-cell,’” that is to 
say, a germinating center for ultra- 
nationalist activities (102, 103,99). In 
spite of his adoption of many of the 
ideological implications of NS, Krueger 
is, nevertheless, insistent on the scien- 
tific character of psychology. The pa- 
pers of his school, though showing 
clearly the effect of the general tenden- 
cies present in German psychology, usu- 
ally stand out in their scientific serious- 
ness, at least as far as their experiments 
and empirical observations are con- 
cerned (101, 105, 152). 

Krueger’s own theory of feelings is 
known in this country through its pres- 
entation in the Wittenberg Symposium 
(104, 97,98). The Neue Psychologische 
Studien edited by him and his disciples 
are characterized: by a usually fruitful 
combination of genetic and Gestalt prin- 
ciples. A good example is the volume 
on infant development (18, 61, 96, 100), 
putting emphasis on the evolution of 
‘objects’ in the child’s behavioral world 
and dwelling especially on its most primi- 
tive stage, where complex, ‘physiogno- 
mic’ perceptions determine the child’s re- 
actions. One of the best achievements 
of the School is Otto Klemm’s work on 
motor adaptation, which belongs in the 
field of applied and physiological psy- 
chology. 

Integral Typology.—The idea of visu- 
alizing personality as a complex of inte- 
grated levels is derived from the princi- 
ples of structure and wholeness, and ex- 
tends from the ‘lower’ (physiological, 
primitive-sensory) to the highest intel- 
lectual functions. Such a view is the 
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basis of E. R. Jaensch’s Imtegrations- 
typologie and of other typological and 
characterological systems. The /ntegra- 
tionstypologie is a far-reaching enter- 
prise, for it has set out to prove on a 
large scale that every aspect of the en- 
tire psychophysical personality exhibits 
homogeneous features characteristic of 
the specific type to which the individual 
belongs (69). 

The /ntegrationstypologie was devel- 
oped from Jaensch’s studies on eidetic 
imagery (64) and thus belongs also to 
the period preceding Hitler’s ascent to 
power. However, it was in the NS Ger- 
many that Jaensch expanded this theory 
in complete accord with the doctrines of 
the party to which he gave open allegi- 
ance before 1933 (25). Until his death 
in 1939, he probably wielded more power 
in psychological matters than any other 
German. There was hardly a volume 
among the leading psychological periodi- 
cals without a paper from one of the nu- 
merous collective studies which he di- 
rected (63, 65, 67, 68, 70, 71, 111). 
Jaensch rejected the ‘highbrow’ attitude 
of the philosophy-minded Geisteswissen- 
schaftliche Schule (Dilthey) as well as 
the physicalist approach of Ebbinghaus. 
Psychological Anthropology was for him 
the real and fundamental science and 
the presupposition for all other sciences. 
In the XIII Convention of German Psy- 
chologists, the first to be held under the 
new regime, Jaensch reported on the 
Gegentyp (counter-type) which there- 
after developed into a stock-in-trade of 
German psychology (62). The Gegen- 
typ complements the integrated types 
previously established, and _ includes 
everything that is opposed to genuine 
German character and to ideas of NS. 
The Gegentyp is thus essentially lytisch 
(disintegrating), showing a tendency to- 
ward tuberculosis and schizophrenia, and 
extending from the pole of extreme soft- 
ness to the pole of intellectual rigidity 
and artificiality. It has dominated, 
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Jaensch held, the cultural life of Ger- 
many for the last two hundred years 
and has produced as its typical specimen 
the Erkenntnis-Liberalist (liberal intel- 
lectual), who, adopting a position of 
empty and bloodless objectivity, only 
contemplates. 

The goal of psychology, however, is 
not only to understand but to act. In 
numerous studies Jaensch’s types were 
matched with other typological systems 
and examined from the most divergent 
points of view. Thus it was found that 
children in certain stages of their devel- 
opment (puberty) regularly go through 
S-stages—‘S’ being the counter-type— 
whereas the true, innate S-type tends to 
hail from mixed races. The system of 
intelligence testing as worked out for 
Germany by W. Stern, was found to be 
of a structure naturally akin to the S- 
type, and gave this type undue advan- 
tage in competition with the good J- 
types (66, 13). The J-types, of course, 
show the characteristics that Giinther, 
Clauss and other NS students of race 
have assigned to the German folk. Part 
of the attraction of the Gegentyp seems 
to lie in the facilities which it offers for 
doing away with any undesirable rival 
school of psychology. Thus Jaensch 
demonstrated ‘conclusively’ that the 
principles of Gestaltpsychologie, the 
founders of which had emigrated, showed 
all the marks of the S-type (62, 68). 

The pursuit of characterology in Ger- 
many always has tempted its students to 
neglect the critical methodology of sci- 
ence (151). Tendencies operative both 
in the Nazi ideology and in the general 
cultural currents of the time prior to the 
former’s ascent to power have favored 
an unlimited subjectivity of interpreta- 
tion, and have revived at the same time 
perennial patterns of speculation about 
the nature of man. Among the amazing 
number of books and papers on Charak- 
terkunde, Typenlehre and Ausdrucks- 
kunde published since 1933 (29, 30, 
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38, 39, 53, 54, 95, 119), there appears 
frequently a combination of rabid dilet- 
tantism with intellectual presumptuous- 
ness and political doctrinarism. Under 
these psychologists fall W. M. Schering 
as well as most authors of books on race 
(22, 23, 24, 32, 79, 124, 142). Though 
not a typology, Herman Poppelreuther’s 
Political Psychology based, according to 
the author’s proud announcement, on 
Mein Kampf, should be mentioned here 
(131). 

The name Empirical Anthropology 
given by Jaensch to his psychology has 
significance. Phillip Lersch, originally 
a follower of the older Lebensphilosophie 
of Dilthey’s (108), and one of the 
younger characterologists whose career 
falls largely in the period after 1933, dis- 
tinguishes in Jaensch’s teachings (1) the 
psychological aspect which deals with 
the actual instantaneous phenomena of 
the mind, (2) characterology which 
deals with the more enduring structures, 
directions and dispositions and, finally, 
(3) anthropology, which considers the 
nature of orientation of consciousness 
and of the existence of the self within 
the world at large. Higher mental phe- 
nomena such as love, despair, awe, as 
well as memory and imagination, can be 
understood only in the light of anthro- 
pology (106, 107, 110). 

For the endorsement of the views set 
forth in one of his papers (109), Lersch 
invokes Scheler, Jaspers, Spranger, E. R. 
Jaensch, Rothacker, Klages and Heideg- 
ger, a list which, in fact, comprises an 
almost complete register of the primarily 
nonpolitical influences upon contempo- 
rary German psychology. Lersch is 
concerned with the problem lurking be- 
hind intuition, the ‘divination’ of sym- 
bols and the rejection of scientific rea- 
son: how does the characterologist know 
that the phenomena which he beholds 
are genuine and essential and not ephe- 
meral qualities only? In other words, 
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what are the criteria of the correctness 
of his interpretation? While the ques- 
tion is well posed, Lersch’s answer does 
not transcend the customary argument 
of Intuitionism (see also 44). 

G. Pfahler, another of the younger 
characterologists, heads a school which 
attempts to define elementary functions 
and structures (such as perseverance 
and attention) which, because of their 
apparent independence of environmental 
influence can not be regarded as ac- 
quired but only as inherited. These 
ideas evidently go back to the Miiller- 
Pilzecker experiments on forms of reac- 
tion. From these basic functions Pfah- 
ler constructed a Vererbungstypologie 
(typology of inheritance) which, because 
of its endorsement of the NS ideas on 
heredity, has been widely acclaimed (93, 
94, 95, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129). 

7. Military Psychology.—Wehrpsy- 
chologie (military psychology), dates 
back to the period before 1933. Since 
that date it has had a phenomenal de- 
velopment. Many institutes, connected 
for the most part with army centers, are 
occupied exclusively with topics of mili- 
tary psychology. The number of books 
and published papers has _ increased 
steadily; in the annual conventions of 
psychologists W ehr psychologie was given 
first rank. Most psychologists, indeed, 
were only too glad to turn their minds 
to problems which might be of interest 
to the army. Curricula were developed 
and training courses set up for military 
psychologists. 

In the selection of practicable psycho- 
logical ideas the commanding group of 
military psychologists was guided by a 
shrewd syncretism and restricted by no 
prejudice. According to information, 
both the army and the Ministry of 
Propaganda make use of psychoanalytic 
points of view in their psychological 
work, unperturbed by the fact that 
Freud’s writings were publicly burned in 
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1933. Generally ideas and methods 
were adapted to military purposes with 
utter disregard of the fact that the very 
ideas were being decried at the same 
time as outlandish abominations by the 
rank and file of German psychologists. 
It seems that as a rule every idea was 
given a trial, but only those were se- 
lected which to some degree had proven 
successful. 

The topics of Wehkrpsychologie extend 
from the detailed testing of aptitudes in 
the selection of technical specialists to 
the study of military leadership (1, 5, 6, 
7, 15, 46, 55, 60, 113, 114. 120), and 
from there to metaphysical explorations 
of the meaning of mortal fear and the 
defense against it (112, 115, 130, 141). 
Psychological diagnosis held the center 
of attention for some time (90, 91, 92, 
117, 121, 136, 149, 164). M. Simoneit, 
one of the leading figures of present mili- 
tary psychology, enumerates four steps 
in the methods of investigation prac- 
ticed: study of the testee’s biography, 
analysis of his intellectual abilities, 
analysis of the testee in action, and in- 
vestigation of special abilities (145). 

During a meeting of academic psy- 
chologists in the ministry of war in 1937, 
Simoneit made the following classical 
statement: “Only when psychological 
diagnosis is performed in the interest of 
the state, does psychology become really 
important. . . . Psychological diagnosis 
for a long time will remain the problem 
which dominates almost exclusively the 
entire research in military psychology 
(169).” The real value of psychological 
work in the army, however, is still an 
open question. According to the opinion 
of one expert,’ the influence of army of- 
ficers who introduced psychological ideas 
into the army, such as Colonel Voss and 
Colonel Blau, must be distinguished 


6 Personal communication from Dr. Ernst 
Kris, New School of Social Research. 

T Personal communication from Dr. Hans 
Rosinski, Fletcher School, Tufts College. 
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from that of the leading army psycholo- 
gists, men like M. Simoneit and K. Pint- 
schovius, who, according to the informa- 
tion quoted, failed to impress the army 
because of the unsatisfactory quality of 
their work. 

Characteristic of the methods of mili- 
tary psychology (34) is the combina- 
tion of the older aptitude measurements 
with the new characterological approach 
as it is designed for military purposes. 
Apparatus developed in N. Ach’s school 
(2, 3, 4), such as J. B. Rieffert’s mul- 
tiple choice reaction instrument, are 
being used for the testing of officer- 
candidates; motion pictures of the facial 
expressions of the subjects are taken 
through a one-way screen during the ex- 
periment. In the final evaluation no 
more attention is given to the scores of 
aptitude performance than to an analy- 
sis of the candidate’s expressions, made 
on the basis of Lersch’s system of 
physiognomy.® 

Significant insights into the funda- 
mental dynamics of NS can frequently 
be found in those papers on military 
psychology which are concerned with the 
problem of the nation’s readiness for 
war. Thus, Mierke and Liideritz, ap- 
praising the influence of the experience 
of the last World War—in the second 
volume of papers on military psychol- 
ogy—(15) state ‘with sober frankness’ 
that the new ideology of Gemeinschaft 
(companionship) in the NS state springs 
from the “deepest existential roots, . . . 
the impact of horror . . . the feeling of 
being helplessly delivered into the power 
of materiel.” This means that the ideol- 
ogy of companionship is based on the 
crushing experience of utter helplessness 
and chaotic anxiety in the face of a 
rampage of metal and fire, an idea which, 
first expressed by Ernst Jiinger (76, 
77, 78), was quite influential with the 
younger officers. 


8 Personal communication from Donald 
Brinkman, Swiss military psychologist. 
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However, current interpretations of 
German military psychology would be 
misleading, if they overemphasized the 
role played by a purely qualitative ap- 
proach. Contrary to conditions in most 
other fields of German psychology re- 
search workers in the services probably 
use considerably more statistics than 
they want to reveal in their publica- 
tions. Concepts like Funkfrommheit or 
even einfiihlende Hingabefihigkeit ° (92, 
116, 117) are often used conveniently 
as protective screens to befog hard- 
headed quantitative research going on at 
the same time. The fact that these 
fields of psychology were ‘mobilized’ 
long before the war, can well be the rea- 
son for the scarcity of reference to the 
other type of research such as Masuhr’s 
report of his work on Contingency- 
Tables (using Hollerith machines) (169; 
see also 41). 

8. Industrial Psychology.—Arbeits- 
Psychologie is, of course, contributing 
more and more to problems directly or 
indirectly connected with the war. It 
should be noted that in this field too, 
formerly sober and matter-of-fact char- 
acterological, as well as racial and heredi- 
tary considerations, have been adopted 
on a large scale (10, 11, 20, 31, 45, 60, 
118). 

Conservative psychological concepts, 
like Kraepelin’s Arbeitskurve (work- 
curve) still hold the field, although re- 
defined as Ganzheits-Tests (holistic 
-tests) of the worker’s personality (123). 
The numerous painstaking studies on 
quantity and quality of output (e.g., 
17, 28, 47, 48), as well as the work on 
problems of fatigue (e.g., 40), show 
either direct or indirect influences of N. 
Ach’s ‘will-theory’ and its exact method- 
ology (2, 3, 4, 154). 


® Approximately ‘pious devotion to teleg- 
raphy’ and ‘disposition for empathic self- 
abandon.’ The peculiar touch of technical 
terms blended with sentimental ones, cannot 


be accurately reproduced. 
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There is evidence that some of the 
studies in industrial psychology are sub- 
servient to political purposes. For ex- 
ample, there is a tendency to minimize 
the ill effect of monotonous high-speed 
work-performance (8, 134). 

This tendency is clearly shown in the 
attitude which appears in discussions 
about aptitude testing and the selection 
of personnel. Also it seems to be univer- 
sally agreed upon that ‘selection’ means 
rejection of those individuals who are 
not fit to serve the ‘whole’ of the ‘com- 
munity.’ However, there should be no 
concern for the solution of the indi- 
vidual’s vocational problem or for the 
promotion of his personal happiness. A 
typical paper by H. Réckel (135) ar- 
gues pointedly against the selection of 
the exceptionally gifted from lower social 
levels for professional careers. This se- 
lection would mean that they would be 
taken out of their ‘organic social soil,’ 
and this would dangerously deplete the 
number of N.C.O. candidates of better 
intellectual capacity. 

The large amount of research done on 
individual motor performance offers a 
different picture. Most of the publica- 
tions in this field could be equally well 
classified as straight psychophysics. 
Here the idea of Ganzheit (wholeness) 
proves to be of great heuristic value, 
particularly in the work of Otto Klemm. 
His research on the Gestalt-character of 
highly trained motor sequences (86, 88 
35, 122), particularly in athletics, shows 
that holistic principles can enhance the 
accuracy of scientific descriptions. 

However, as soon as Klemm goes be- 
yond these concrete problems and at- 
tempts to define his own (and the Leip- 
zig department’s) attitude towards in- 
dustrialism, the ambiguity of his con- 
cepts leads him into paradoxical state- 
ments (87). His ‘Reflections on Psy- 
chological Adaptation’ (85), originally 
planned as an address to the XI. Inter- 
national Congress of Psychology, 1936, 
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deplores the loss of the ‘total,’ ‘organic’ 
connection of man and nature through 
the interference of an ‘industrial land- 
scape,’ a man-made Zwischenwelt (in- 
termediary world). Klemm’s faint at- 
tempts at an ‘integration’ only under- 
score one of the fundamental conflicts 
in NS ideology: the contradiction be- 
tween an expanding industrial imperial- 
ism and the romantic resentment of a 
world transformed by it, as well as the 
nostalgia for a world irretrievably gone. 

9. Physiological Psychology.—tIn the 
field of physiological psychology there 
have been no conspicuous changes dur- 
ing the Nazi era owing to the fact that 
political influences decrease as psycho- 
logical research turns to more specific, 
socially indifferent, problems (14). 
With the approach of 1939 and the be- 
ginning of the war there was a certain 
narrowing of scope owing to the general 
preoccupation with military psychology, 
such as studies on fatigue, experimental 
analysis of special military performances 
like range-finding (42, 91), aiming (113, 
150, 153), auditory acuity (41), and 
protection against noise (144). The 
standard of work done in these fields, 
mostly under the direction of W. Wirth 
(159, 160, 161, 162, 163), is tradition- 
ally high. The fact that these studies 
are undertaken entirely in the service of 
military organizations and hence are 
tools of the NS policy of expansion add 
to keep them on an efficient level. Re- 
wards being greater, the number of sci- 
entists working in this field has probably 
increased. 

Theoretical work in physiological psy- 
chology, especially on perception, con- 
tinued, under the leadership of V. von 
Weizsiicker (155, 156, 157), in the line 
developed in the twenties by the early 
Gestalt school. The summary of his 
studies was published in 1940 (155, 12). 
His theory was developed through the 
analysis of experimental findings on op- 
tokinetic dizziness. The older Gestalt 
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school, in Weizsacker’s opinion, did not 
overcome the dualism between stimulus 
and response in the analysis of percep- 
tion and movement, and left unbridged 
the gap between physiology and psychol- 
ogy. In its place Weizsacker proposes 
to put a triadic scheme of stimulus, 
movement and perception—the latter 
two being exchangeable in certain spe- 
cific situations. In the studies of his 
pupils it becomes evident that in this 
development psychology has become a 
special field of biology, and that biology 
in rejecting the causal principle on which 
the other natural sciences are based, puts 
itself in opposition to them. With the 
exception of these latest developments 
which were influenced by epistemological 
considerations, Weizsidcker’s physiologi- 
cal and clinical work is clearly related 
to, if not often dependent on, Kurt 
Goldstein’s work in this field, some of 
which dates back to the twenties. 

A more radical formulation is pre- 
sented in Erwin Straus’ Vom Sinn der 
Sinne (‘On the Meaning of the Senses,’ 
148), published in 1935. His position is 
that of extreme anti-physicalism:Emp- 
finden and Erkennen are basically dif- 
ferent. Erkennen (knowing) sets up 
the universe of natural sciences on the 
basis of causal structure, whereas the 
deeper and more genuine level which 
man shares with the animal, Empfindung 
(sensation), is structured in symbols 
and expression and does not proceed in 
the punctiform physical time but in the 
biological time which, similar to Berg- 
son’s durée, reaches out from the pres- 
ent toward past and future. Heidegger’s 
Existentialphilosophie appears again 
clearly in this theory which it’s author 
thinks to be particularly suited to the 
description of psychopathological states. 

Investigations centering around the 
old von Hornbostel-problem of inter- 
modal sensory qualities (unity of the 
senses) have been carried on and usu- 
ally showed high standards of work- 
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manship. H. Werner’s former collabo- 
rator, K. Zietz (168), did work in this 
field, while several other investigations 
were contributed by Hungarian psy- 
chologists (143), and published in the 
German Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie. 

The monumental work of E. von 
Skramlik on the ‘Psychophysiology of 
Touch,’ published in 1937, represents 
research which he carried on for several 
decades, and is by virtue of its topic 
unaffected by the trends of the day 
(147). It thus strongly contrasts with 
the flood of papers set forth by E. R. 
Jaensch and his pupils, urging a ‘revi- 
sion’ of the theory of perception in the 
doubtful light of their typology. 

10. Psychoanalysis.— Psychoanalysis 
had never been well accepted among 
German psychologists. Jung’s romanti- 
cism (75) and the parallelism of some 
of his ideas to Klages’ had some ap- 
peal for them. Adler’s Jndividual- 


Psychologie found response after it had 
been modified by the articulate Kiinckel 


and transformed into a dialectic system 
of psychotherapy. However, Freudian 
psychoanalysis had always been cold- 
shouldered if not openly spurned. 
When the Berlin Psychoanalytic Asso- 
ciation was disbanded soon after the 
NS seized the government, the Deutsche 
Verein fiir Psychotherapie was set up on 
its premises with the aim of bringing 
the schools of Jung, Adler and Freud 
under one roof and eventually moulding 
the divergent systems into one. Freud’s 
books were barred from open display in 
book-stalls but until 1938 could be pur- 
chased without any difficulty if desired. 
After the absorption of Austria, Profes- 
sor Géring came to Vienna in order to 
convert the Viennese Psychoanalytic In- 
stitute into a unified establishment simi- 
lar to the one in Berlin. The Austrian 
Nazis, intent to outdo the Germans in 
radicalism, however, insisted that the 
pernicious breed of psychoanalysis be 
eradicated once and forever, and had 
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their way not only in Vienna but also 
brought about a reorganization of the 
Berlin group, in the course of which 
the remnants of the psychoanalytic 
movement disappeared completely.’° In 
academic psychology the fight against 
psychoanalysis, and against Freud in 
particular, was continued after 1933, 
e.g., by Krueger and Ach (3, 99), the 
primary argument being the alien, out- 
landish, and destructive character of 
the psychoanalytic doctrine as well as 
its mechanistic and hedonistic premi- 
ses. Of psychotherapy in general, the 
new order demanded that it become 
more conscious of nationalist politics 
and perform its work in close codpera- 
tion with the ruling ideology and its ex- 
ponents, i.e., the storm-troopers, the Hit- 
ler youth, etc. (89). 

11. Conclusions—tIn an appraisal of 
the general situation of psychology in 
Germany it must be kept in mind not 
only that romantic-nationalist ideolo- 
gies had beset German psychology be- 
fore 1933, but that many of the develop- 
mental forces now prominent date back 
much further. The political changes, 
however, have brought into the open 
what before lay in obscurity. As the 
most immediate effect the NS tenets of 
Folk, Race, Community, Heredity, etc., 
have been adapted for psychological 
work. Other concepts, like the NS ver- 
sion of organic totality, the ‘doing in- 
stead of knowing’ (142), and its prag- 
matic metaphysics, served to reinforce 
similar trends already in existence. But 
not all the papers and books published 
in Germany were as foolhardy as 
Jaensch’s illfamed comparison of the 
northern and southern chick, by means 
of which the true integration of the Nor- 
dic type is favorably contrasted with the 
Mediterranean type, and an argument 
derived for a regional theory of race. 

The iniquity of the New Order shows 


10 Personal communication from Dr. Ed- 
ward Bibring, Tufts Medical School. 
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up much clearer in the book reviews 
where every publication concerned with 
anti-intellectualism or any of the other 
NS articles of faith such as Nordic su- 
periority is reported without a shadow 
of criticism, and is duly extolled. But 
in the three technical journals of rank 
there were, up to 1939, a number of 
papers which ought to be judged in 
terms of German rather than Nazi psy- 
chology." However, the number of pa- 
pers centering around one or more of 
the new doctrines, proving whatever 
their authors wish to prove, and quoting 
Hitler and Rosenberg as scientific refer- 
ences, has been increasing. The lan- 
guage of psychological publications also 
seems more pompous and flowery than 
before. There is a tendency toward 
grandiloquent concepts, as well as to- 
ward neologisms, a peculiar mixture of 
sentimentalism and toughness, and a 
profound revelation of the spirit of NS 
(e.g., 56). The inclination for wider 
perspectives, a disposition characteristic 
of German psychology at all times, and 


11In this connection, see Eugene Lerner’s 
interesting study (J. Psychol., 1942, 13, 179- 
192). He observes a sharp deterioration in 
the quality of German psychological writing 
as the expression of mental confusion and se- 
vere disturbances of mental health. Without 
doubting the latter, it must be said that the 
author’s selection tends to be misleading. Of 
35 papers mentioned, only four were published 
in the Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie, the best 
reputed journal in the field, whereas 16 of 
the papers mentioned originated from the 
Zeitschrift fiir padagogische Psychologie which, 
from the point of view of scientific psychology, 
was always considered to be somewhat ‘mar- 
ginal.’ The tradition of this periodical, its 
readers and its editors account for the docility 
toward the NS doctrine and the new style in 
science. As a rule, the proceedings of the 
Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Psychologie give a 
much worse impression than do the periodicals 
just mentioned. The conventions since 1933 
are developing more and more into political 
spectacles. It is probably quite significant 
that the desire to conform to the new faith 
and to outdo one another in the display of 
loyalty to it seems to reach its peak on such 
occasions. 
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endowed with virtue as well as danger, 
is now running rampant. 

Closely linked up with the political 
and methodological dogmatism is an in- 
tellectual isolation, which has been grow- 
ing since 1933. It was probably effected 
as much by political prohibition barring, 
for instance, the attendance of scientific 
meetings outside of Germany, as by the 
individual rejection of everything that 
seemed to take exception to the new Ger- 
man faith.1* German psychology itself 
has accomplished a violent and arbitrary 
synthesis of formerly discrete philosophi- 
cal, psychological, and socio-political 
trends. But in this process its bound- 
aries are disappearing and psychology 
is thus becoming a mere aspect of a su- 
perordinate, politically-minded Geistes- 
wissenschaft or general anthropology.*® 

Whatever is acceptable in the publi- 
cations since 1938 has its roots in the 
psychological insights of a much earlier 
time. The war situation probably has 
kept German psychology from further 
disintegration by demanding from it 
contributions for concrete needs and thus 
coercing psychology into a more realistic 
attitude. But the effect of NS on psy- 
chology can on the whole be described 
as an increase of unscientific and irra- 
tional attitudes in the various fields of 
psychology, the aforementioned excep- 
tion notwithstanding. By 1940 the 
study of personality had suffered most 
while straight physiological research, ex- 
cept for the shift in the selection of top- 
ics seemed comparatively unaffected. 

The changes German psychology has 
undergone reflect general social trends 
and their manifestation in the form of 


12 According to S. W. Fernberger (36, 37) 
the political changes in Germany up to 1935 
have caused a decrease in the total number of 
papers published. 

18 In this connection the views of a German 
psychologist on America and American psy- 
chology are interesting: Walter Beck, Grund- 
ziige der amerikanischen Psychologie, Z. an- 
gew. Psychol., 57, 1939, 241-276. 
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ideologies. The development of Ger- 
man psychology as well as that of NS 
as a whole may be explained on the 
basis of the following facts: (1) Re- 
curring traditional ideologies such as 
Romantic Nationalism; (2) a deep- 
rooted social pattern, shown in the 
significance of authority, discipline, 
subordination, reinforced by kindred 
institutional patterns; (3) economic 
problems; unemployment, and the de- 
pression causing wide-spread impover- 
ishment and a pervasive feeling of in- 
security; (4) the political effect of the 
period from 1918-1933, or the ineffec- 
tualness of the Weimar Republic; (5) 
the psychological dispositions of the aver- 
age German at this time, that is to say, 
typical traits and patterns of reaction 
such as would be formed under the im- 
pact of factors described in the first four 
points; (6) the dynamics of groups and 
masses, especially under conditions of 
radical social change. Obviously, this 


is only a general and incomplete outline 


of what appear to be the outstanding 
trends converging in NS. They will 
have to be pursued in isolation as well 
as in their interaction in order to make 
possible the understanding of an event 
which, in spite of its many facets, has 
been taking place as a unified process, 
and in the end can only be compre- 
hended as such. 

Owing to the scope of this paper the 
discussion has to be limited to the effect 
of certain ideas which can be traced in 
the recent development of German psy- 
chology. It will be understood that, in 
doing so, one factor quasi-artificially is 
being isolated from a complex, and 
stressed. Even in their abstractness, 
though, these ideas may still reflect the 
variety of social causes from which they 
were conceived. 

The ideological current of which 
Phénomenologie, Lebensphilosophie and 
Existenzialphilosophie were discussed as 
outstanding examples, certainly con- 
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tains in many of its publications con- 
spicuous elements of the later NS ideol- 
ogy. Since these ideas were of a wide 
appeal, it is an open question how much 
they helped toward preparing the intel- 
ligentsia at least for the acceptance of 
the Nazi-System. For psychology, in 
any case, they had, prior to the rise of 
NS, laid out an ideological framework 
which had only to be consistently ex- 
tended in order to produce the scene 
described in the preceding sections. Ir- 
rationalism, biological mysticism, sub- 
jectivist and romantic values implying 
the rejection of humanistic and equali- 
tarian ideals, the discard of the tradi- 
tional standards of scientific evidence 
and a peculiar kind of phantasmagoria, 
were the fundamental features of these 
philosophies. At the same time it must 
not be overlooked that in this ideological 
current there were also ideas which in 
themselves were politically absolutely 
neutral. 

The influence of these schools which, 
for short, will be called ‘intuitive,’ was 
growing even before NS came to power. 
Their effect, however, was balanced by 
many divergent ideas so that at this time 
their future role could scarcely have been 
predicted. Phdnomenologie, Lebens- 
philosophie and all the writings in the 
field which showed their influence, were, 
above all, philosophies and psychologies. 
Whatever ideas of later political promi- 
nence they might contain, they still were 
overwhelmingly technical, and thus po- 
litically indifferent. Phenomenologie and 
Intuition as methods, that is as principal 
procedures of investigation are, of 
course, in themselves non-political al- 
though this does not—and did not—pre- 
clude their employment for political pur- 
poses. It seems indeed likely that their 
existence and spiritual influence under 
the specific circumstances of this time 
effected the political development in 
Germany in various indirect ways. The 
political usage of an ideology which, in 
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itself politically indifferent, is again 
predicated by social (and thus political) 
trends, is in a high degree characteristic 
of the complex interaction between ideas 
and their cultural and social matrix. 

Not all the ideas in line with NS in 
German Psychology before 1933 are 
found in the writing of the Intuitionist 
School, nor do all intuitionists adhere to 
these ideas. Both types of ideas, how- 
ever,—the ones coming into psychology 
from outside as the political creed of 
certain psychologists (e.g., Jaensch) 
and those which were immanent to cer- 
tain systems (e.g., Klages),—should be 
considered in their relation to a much 
more universal trend in Germany history. 

A broad continuum of political ideas 
and attitudes can be traced from the 
German Romanticism of the early 19th 
century (165) to Paul de Lagarde and 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain, and 
from there to Oswald Spengler, Moeller 
van den Bruck and the theoreticians of 
NS (166). It is essentially a brand of 
romantic nationalism and social con- 
servatism, whose influence has varied 
with the times but which has always 
been operative. Kindred ideas found in 
the writings of Phenomenologie and Le- 
bens philosophie should be considered as 
manifestations of this current. 

With NS a political party came into 
power which took its premises from this 
romantic nationalistic trend. Those 
ideas in Psychology which fitted this 
pattern, received a tremendous backing 
from the rapidly expanding dictator- 
ship. Naturally enough, nobody both- 
ered whether the relationship was genu- 
ine, or apparent only. Neither was it 
an accident that many of the proponents 
of ideas in psychology belonging to the 
sphere just characterized had been sym- 
pathetic to the coming NS party all 
along the way, so that no closure had 
to be established between scientific and 
political ideology because in many in- 
stances it had already been well worked 
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out in advance. In any case, to hold the 
right views in psychology now became a 
vital matter for many psychologists. 
To pay homage to the official doctrine 
was soon the only way to win the favor 
of those in power. 

Opportunism was certainly a major 
motive of the hurried conversions around 
1933. However, it does not seem that 
the vagaries of the subsequent develop- 
ment can be explained on this ground 
only. The fact remains indisputable 
that an increasing number of German 
psychologists evidently belived in the 
new NS props of their psychologies as 
well as in the methods through which 
they made them come true. One expla- 
nation for this fact should be sought in 
the basic irrationalism of the NS move- 
ment, which permeated all aspects of 
German life (33). 

Some of the non-political, technical 
ideas attained universal favor—e.g., the 
idea of Wholeness (19) or that of Strata 
of Personality (137)—both valuable 
concepts of no natural relationship to 
NS. The explanation seems to be that 
they belonged to the complex of ideas 
which had been characterized as ‘intui- 
tional’ and thus were advanced with the 
rest. This explanation also seems to 
hold in part for the method which had 
helped to establish these views, which 
are primarily Phdnomenologie and Intui- 
tion (56). Under the impact of NS they 
were quickly whipped into such a shape 
that they would produce anything the 
ruling doctrine demanded. Herein 
seems to lie one of the most important 
reasons for the prominence of these 
methods in German psychology under 
NS. 

Prior to 1933 Phdnomenologie and re- 
lated schools had already shown a tend- 
ency to lose sight of empirical reality. 
While ‘direct evidence’ was sought 
through these methods, empirical verifi- 
cation was dismissed as obsolete. Thus 
scientific truth became a function of the 
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individual observer’s truthfulness, and 
identical with the genuineness of his ex- 
periences (feelings). Truth had been 
anchored entirely in the individual, and 
was supposed to unfold in a region which 
hardly lent itself to critical examination. 
When, in spite of the endeavors at 
Schauung (intuitive contemplation), no 
absolute truth ‘unravelled itself,’ the dif- 
ficulty inherent in such a position in- 
creased. It had been the problem of the 
period since 1918 to set up reliable 
standards and firm beliefs in a world 
where nothing seemed to be certain any 
more. Strength of feeling meant evi- 
dence, and evidence meant security in a 
mounting chaos. Thus a bewildered and 
exasperated mind was inevitably swayed 
to the doctrine which by sheer virtue of 
its primitiveness seemed strong, and 
without doubt, in its influence on many 
was strong. The method obediently fol- 
lowed suit. There was no opportunity 
for that critical examination of the fun- 
damentals of NS, which one might have 
otherwise supposed. The attitude of 
ultimate reliance on the power of reason 
had been forfeited and could not be re- 
covered now when it was direly needed. 
The habit of rational scrutiny had been 
in discard for too long, and NS, in view 
of its aims, was more than eager to en- 
dorse the position that intellect was ‘the 
adversary of the soul.’ 

Another reason for the disintegration 
of methodological standards and for the 
unabashed assertion of opinions without 
even a whiff of evidence, as increasingly 
displayed in the more recent documents 
of German psychology, was alluded to 
before. In a pattern of living increas- 
ingly emotionalized and regressive the 
restraint and realism of scientific proce- 
dures becomes a danger as well as an 
offense for the individual who wants to 
sustain his indulgences at any cost and 
therefore can not permit his rationali- 
zations to be questioned. Thus methods 
will be favored which are largely specu- 
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lative and can be used in such a way 
that the actual qualities of the reality 
which they allegedly investigate need 
not affect them too much. This applies, 
as mentioned before, especially to those 
fields of psychology concerned with the 
common problems of the individual per- 
sonality and of the group. Behind the 
universal adoption of the tenets of NS 
there seems to be a strong tendency to 
demonstrate with the material of psy- 
chology that the NS doctrine is right. 

But all this, it must be kept in mind, 
is only one aspect in the transformation 
of a national group on the most tremen- 
dous scale. The changes in German 
psychology cannot be accounted for by 
the effect of ideas and methods alone. 
The inquiry into the development of 
psychological ideas has to be shifted to 
an analysis of people who, under the im- 
pact of affective intoxication and fear 
are kept in a state of mass behavior, 
and of whom some happen to be 
psychologists. 
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CONVERGING APPROACHES TO PERSONALITY: 
MURRAY, ALLPORT, LEWIN * 


BY SAUL ROSENZWEIG 
University of Pittsburgh and Western State Psychiatric Hospital 


As psychology begins gradually to ex- 
tend its scope from sensation, perception 
and other segmental issues to the prob- 
lems of motivated human nature, cer- 
tain theoretical emphases are becoming 
clearly articulate. Even while these ap- 
proaches all agree as to the ultimate goal 
of the science, they offer different means 
of investigation, center attention on dif- 
ferent sets of facts and employ different 
conceptual tools. The present discus- 
sion is an attempt to provide a perspec- 
tive in which certain of these contempo- 
rary standpoints may be viewed as essen- 
tially convergent and as affording the nu- 
cleus of a new discipline, ‘personology.’ * 

This survey includes the work of three 
personologists who have made signal 
contributions within the past few years. 
Others might have been considered in a 
more comprehensive discussion but in 
their originality and significance few 
compare with Murray, Allport and 
Lewin. 

The work of Murray and his collabo- 
rators, as presented in Explorations in 
Personality (7), strongly displays a psy- 
choanalytic orientation. It was, in fact, 
the extrinsic aim of the group who pro- 
duced this volume to subject certain of 
the analytic concepts, particularly those 
of Freud, to critical and experimental 
scrutiny. More intrinsically their goal 
was to create a system of personology 
which would be adequate for the con- 
struction of an intelligible psychological 
portrait of the individual man. The 


1 Presented in substance at the Psychology 
Department Seminar, Worcester State Hos- 
pital, 1940. 

2 This neologism is Murray’s. It seems well 
suited to its usage but is open to etymological 
question because of its hybrid descent. 


volume thus includes a scheme of per- 
sonality variables, theoretical discussions 
such as that on the importance of child- 
hood experiences, and certain concrete 
experimental and test procedures which 
were employed in the study of the young 
men who served as subjects. The per- 
sonality is viewed throughout as ex- 
pressed in, if not equivalent with, its 
biography. Because of the distinctly 
psychoanalytic coloring of Murray’s ap- 
proach and in keeping with his own 
avowal, this volume will be taken as an 
example of a sophisticated experimental 
application and extension of the Freud- 
ian standpoint. 

Allport’s Personality—a Psychological 
Interpretation (1) embodies not only a 
different theoretical emphasis but a dif- 
ferent expository aim. Conceived more 
in the form of a treatise than as a mono- 
graph, this book reviews the whole field 
of personology systematically and pre- 
sents as its central thesis the personal- 
istic note which its author attributes in 
part to William Stern.’ Here, too, the 
emphasis is upon the individual per- 
sonality—treated, however, more de 
facto than in statu nascendi. The argu- 
ment is militantly set forth that some- 
where in the interstices of general psy- 
chology’s nomothetic concepts the unique 
individual has up to now been lost; to 


8 Allport is not appropriately called ‘per- 
sonalistic’ in Stern’s sense. While definitely in- 
fluenced by Stern, he has developed his own 
point of view with even greater stress upon 
the uniqueness of the individual personality. 
If Allport’s position is characterized as ‘per- 
sonalistic’ in the present discussion, the justifi- 
cation is that, barring historical precedence, 
the term belongs intrinsically more to him than 
to Stern. 
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rescue him is the essential business of 
personology. 

The third part of the present trilogy is 
represented by Lewin with several recent 
works, notable among them being Prin- 
ciples of Topological Psychology (5). 
Though characterized by certain unmis- 
takably original features, he writes as 
a leading member of the Gestalt School. 
In fact, topology—a branch of mathe- 
matics—as he has applied it to the prob- 
lems of personality definitely expresses 
the basic thesis of this school that total 
configuration, complete context, must 
always be considered. By conceiving 
of the person as imbedded organically 
within a behavioral field of which he is 
a dependent part, topological psychology 
sets about to provide concepts like life- 
space, barrier, and fluidity of the me- 
dium which make it possible to describe 
changes within the relationships of the 
field. In other places, for example, in 
A Dynamic Theory of Personality (4), 
Lewin has presented certain theoretical 
discussions and experimental researches 
which lend explicitness to his topological 


system and add that important part of 
his total theory known as vector psy- 
chology. A fuller name for his point of 
view would probably be topological- 
vector psychology but for convenience 
the shorter expression topological psy- 
chology will be here employed. 

Now, it may be stated in anticipation 
of further exposition, that these ap- 
proaches seem to divide the total field 
of personology among them along cer- 
tain natural lines of articulation which 
make their reunion in a broader frame- 
work relatively easy. Despite inevitable 
points of difference and of legitimate 
controversy in certain overlapping re- 
gions, they converge to form a first 
stable terrain for any future system of 
personology. The accompanying chart 
depicts this complementary pattern in 
abbreviated form. 

If the three approaches just briefly 
introduced are compared with regard to 
their objectives or, to express it other- 
wise, according to their protagonists’ 
own avowed conceptions of what consti- 
tutes personology, this complementary 
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relationship at once appears. For Mur- 
ray and other psychoanalytically ori- 
ented writers, the chief business and aim 
of personology is the reconstruction of 
the individual’s past life experience in 
order to explain present behavior. As 
already noted, Murray makes the per- 
sonality coextensive with its biography 
and regards each moment of experience 
in the history of the individual as a part 
of his now functioning personality. 
Thus he writes (7, pp. 282-83): “To 
conceive of personality as an_ historic 
flow or emergence of events is to be di- 
rected to the study of past occurrences. 
Abstract biography és the personality, as 
far as it can be formulated.” And 
again (p. 722): “. .. perhaps the most 
potent reason for selecting the Freudian 
approach was that we wanted, first of 
all, to investigate personality as a series 
of genetical experiences, and Freud’s 
theories seemed to provide, if not the 
open sesame, the only comprehensive 
and coherent scheme for dealing with 
the events and fantasies of infancy.” 
He happily expresses the same thought 
by comparing the personality with a 
musical score. Composition of this sort 
has a definite temporal configuration, 
discernible sections, specific notes or 
chords, repetitive themes, and inter- 
related levels or clefs. Obviously this 
analogy stresses the dynamic character 
of the psychoanalytic approach at the 
same time that it throws the biographi- 
cal and genetic aspects into relief. The 
organization which this point of view 
brings out is a temporal one; the art of 
life, including its discords, is expressed 
in the dynamic movements of the indi- 
vidual’s moment to moment existence. 
In such a portrayal the past naturally 
receives a full share of emphasis since 
the psychoanalyst’s ear like that of the 
listener at a concert catches present and 
awaits future events in their relation- 
ships with all that has gone before. 
More than in either of the other points 


of view this approach to personology 
lays the past under heavy contribution 
to an understanding of the present and 
the organization—or disorganization— 
which emerges bears the hallmarks of 
time. Like the functional school in gen- 
eral of which it is a part, the psycho- 
analytic system thus stresses successive 
biological adaptation as a key to the na- 
ture of personality. 

In considerable contrast is the per- 
sonalistic orientation embraced by All- 
port. Here, too, organization is, of 
course, stressed but that organization is 
thought of as being largely un fait ac- 
compli. The roots of the present in the 
past are of little importance as com- 
pared to the contemporary personality 
organization. Moreover, the uniqueness 
of this organization is stressed. Allport 
thinks of the individual person as pre- 
senting a highly differentiated matrix 
that momently reaches out to find and 
is influenced by the world. What comes 
first according to this formulation is the 
idiopathic character of the individual. 
In such a description segmental biologi- 
cal adaptations, past or present, are 
definitely secondary, though not ex- 
cluded by any means, to the business of 
understanding the organization of the 
personality within its own bounded area. 
Problems of normal adjustment are em- 
phasized in contrast to the psychoana- 
lyst’s chief concern with the abnormal. 

The topological point of view in per- 
sonology, of which Lewin is the protago- 
nist, has still another objective. Grow- 
ing out of the Gestalt School of psy- 
cholegy, this approach represents per- 
haps the most radical attempt of all to 
cope with the problems of personality. 
The fluidity of the intercourse between 
individual and environment is presented 
in bold relief by Lewin’s avowed aim 
to establish general laws of organization 
within the current behavioral ‘field.’ 
The distinction between person and en- 
vironment is thought of as being an ab- 
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straction from reality, and topology is 
applied for the purpose of giving mathe- 
matical representation to behavior which 
is a function of personality times environ- 
ment. In this equation behavior is con- 
ceived as occurring regularly within a 
mathematically defined ‘field’, of which 
the personality and the environment are 
both interdependent members. Here 
more than in either of the other two 
personologies under consideration the 
present environment of the individual is 
thus strongly emphasized. The equation 
B=f(P XE) makes the personality 
and the environment not only inter- 
dependent but more or less equally im- 
portant in the explanation of behavior. 
One must therefore expect that environ- 
mental forces will play a highly deter- 
minative role in the formulations of this 
system and that these forces will belong 
to the individual’s present experience 
rather than to something which no longer 
exists as such. 

A glance at the chart reveals that the 
objectives of these three approaches to 
personology represent a natural division 
of labor. Murray and the psychoana- 
lysts are intent upon what the personal- 
ity is at present by virtue of its past 
experiences. Here the individual is seen 
as rooted in his past life though pressing 
onward to express still further certain 
basic tendencies and trends which have 
already manifested themselves before. 
The past in so far as it illuminates the 
present and is repeated in the present 
looms large, particularly where abnormal 
adjustment is in question. Allport, on 
the other hand, from the personalistic 
standpoint remains within the bound- 
aries of the individual personality as it 
now exists. He seeks for an organiza- 
tion which is not primarily temporal or 
historical but which does justice to the 
uniqueness of the given individual as 
exemplified in his every normal reaction. 
Finally, Lewin concentrates attention 
upon relationships of a consistent and 





law-abiding character which emerge 
from the organization of personality- 
and-environment conceived as existing 
organically together in one behavioral 
field. The present environment of the 
individual—if, in fact, such an expres- 
sion does not itself do violence to the 
Lewinian point of view—plays a promi- 
nent role in this type of formulation. 
The personality as such receives a rela- 
tively secondary place in the scheme or, 
at any rate, plays no greater part than 
do other aspects of the total field. 

The avowed specific purpose of the 
topological system, which is to establish 
general laws of behavior, thus contrasts 
sharply with the specific aim of the 
personalistic approach which would 
achieve a psychograph of the individual 
person; and, again, with the specific ob- 
jective of the psychoanalytic method 
which would produce a biography of the 
individual showing dynamic trends, har- 
monies and disharmonies. Since at any 
specified time concrete behavior emerges 
from the interaction between a personal- 
ity of unique psychograph, of which 
much is attributable to past experience, 
and an environment, of which this per- 
sonality is an organic part, the reconcili- 
ation of the topological, personalistic 
and psychoanalytic objectives is opera- 
tionally easy. 

The methods of study characteristi- 
cally employed by the three approaches 
may next be examined. The psycho- 
analytic investigator, as is well known, 
resorts invariably to free association on 
the assumption that an uninhibited flow 
of mental content will bring out certain 
natural relationships between the pres- 
ent concerns of the analysand and as- 
pects of his previous experience. Even 
repressed, and hence more or less un- 
conscious, items attributable to earlier 
conditioning are in this way presumably 
brought to light. To aid in the elicita- 
tion of unconscious material, free asso- 
ciations are often started from the ele- 
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ments provided by a dream or fantasy. 
Since these bizarre products of the mind 
are considered to be causally related 
to unresolved tensions themselves de- 
rived from past experiences, it follows 
that these aids to free association are 
like free association itself intended to 
disclose the effects of the past upon 
present mental content and behavior. 
In keeping with this general method- 
ology a chief, if not the outstanding, 
contribution of Murray’s volume is its 
impressive use of the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test (6). In this procedure 
the subject produces fantasies in re- 
sponse to pictures which he is asked to 
regard as if they were illustrations in a 
story. By such methods a dynamic case 
history eventually becomes possible. 
The personalistic investigator, viz. 
Allport, habitually employs none of these 
instruments. He uses tests, to be sure, 


but they are rarely tests of fantasy. At- 
titudes, values, judgments of various 
types of stimuli are the objects of his 


tests. In addition, ratings and numerous 
other devices for assessing the subject’s 
traits are utilized. Statistical proce- 
dures frequently play an important role 
in bringing order out of the accumulated 
data that the various measuring instru- 
ments produce and this is one indication 
of the fact that the methods of the per- 
sonalistic approach are much more apt 
to be quantitative than are those of the 
psychoanalyst. As examples of what is 
produced under the personalistic banner 
may be cited the paper-and-pencil test, 
devised by Allport and Vernon, intended 
to disclose a subject’s self-judgments re- 
garding the Spranger system of values— 
economic, political, religious, etc.; or, 
again, the studies of these same authors 
(3) in which various expressive move- 
ments, including handwriting and 
weight-lifting, in a constant group of 
subjects were intercorrelated to deter- 
mine whether a given individual displays 
any consistency from one type of expres- 
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sion to another. It will be readily ap- 
preciated that these investigations and 
the methods employed in them are con- 
cerned with the personality as such. 
Scrutiny is concentrated upon personal- 
ity factors that are primarily autogenous 
and these are either measured singly or 
related to each other in order to disclose 
the nature of the organization existing 
among them. The derivation of such 
factors from past experience is held to 
be of negligible importance and hence 
receives scant investigative attention. In 
like manner the relationships of the per- 
sonality to the environment in which it 
functions receive relatively little study 
and are not much conceptualized. The 
environment of course figures in order 
to elicit responses that reveal the nature 
of the personality but the personality 
alone is of special interest. The environ- 
mental stimuli serve merely as occasions 
for the exemplification of traits, skills, 
attitudes and motives. 

The topological psychologist, notably 
Lewin, brings to bear still another set 
of procedures in his studies of personal- 
ity. Interested as he is in relationships 
within the field of behavior his methods 
consist largely in the application of sys- 
tematically varied environmental situa- 
tions to a hypothetically unchanged 
group of subjects in order to discover 
what the differences in the situations 
mean in terms of behavioral regularities. 
From one point of view the work of 
Lewin and his group thus approximates 
much more closely than does that of the 
psychoanalytic or the personalistic psy- 
chologist to what is ordinarily regarded 
as an experiment in other fields of sci- 
ence. On the assumption that the sub- 
jects employed do not change from one 
occasion to the next and are sufficiently 
numerous to cancel out important indi- 
vidual differences, it is possible to learn 
a good deal about the equation B =f 
(P X E) by the manipulation of en- 
vironmental variables. An example or 
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two may clarify this brief discussion of 
Lewin’s methods. In an experiment by 
Ovsiankina (8) it was found that sub- 
jects, if allowed to resume freely either 
tasks in which they have previously been 
interrupted or tasks which they have 
previously completed, show spontaneous 
and rather marked behavioral prefer- 
ences for the unfinished ones. Similarly, 
Zeigarnik’s subjects recalled many more 
unfinished than finished tasks previously 
performed in the experiment (9). In 
both these instances, as in nearly all the 
Lewinian experiments, the subjects 
were assumed to remain constant from 
situation to situation and were regarded 
as being relatively similar in respect to 
the development of tension systems. As 
is readily apparent, however, and as will 
be brought out more fully later, the com- 
parative neglect of the personality of 
the subject represents a weakness of this 
approach. In this respect Lewin’s meth- 
ods present almost a complete contrast 
to those of Allport since, as has already 
been seen, Allport stresses the personal- 
ity as such at the expense of environ- 
mental forces. This difference is the 
more interesting in the light of the fact 
that in other respects these two per- 
sonologists have much in common. 

The conclusion seems warranted that 
the methods of study characteristically 
employed by the psychoanalytic, per- 
sonalistic and topological personologist, 
respectively, are appropriately adapted 
to their special objectives as previously 
described. To the first or psychoanalytic 
standpoint the investigation of the past 
life experiences of the individual, ad- 
justive or maladjustive in nature, is of 
chief concern and here the tools of free 
association and fantasy analysis, as sub- 
servient to the case-history method in 
general, plays a chief role. To the sec- 
ond or personalistic investigator, where 
the organization of the normal personal- 
ity is the main concern, a variety of 
quantitative tests, judgments, ratings 





and their statistical intercorrelation form 
the main armamentarium. Finally, the 
topological personologist, interested as 
he is in the establishment of laws of 
relationship between personality and en- 
vironment within one organically organ- 
ized field, performs controlled experi- 
ments by altering that part of the field 
which it is easiest to alter. He can then 
compare one such set of variations with 
another. No essential incompatibility 
therefore exists among these three ways 
of studying the behavior of individuals. 
It is possible on one occasion to investi- 
gate the relatively permanent character- 
istics of a subject and their intra- 
individual relationships; on another oc- 
casion, to seek the derivation of these 
characteristics in past experience; on 
still another, to put the subject having 
these characteristics in systematically 
varied environmental situations so as to 
determine the effect of such changes 
upon the nature of his behavior. 

A final comparison of the three per- 
sonologies concerns the leading concepts 
which have been evolved by them to help 
in the interpretation of their findings. 
The psychoanalytic standpoint, including 
the modifications introduced by Murray, 
may be first considered. Here the con- 
cepts of need or instinct, press—describ- 
ing certain types of situation that elicit 
a need—and thema or complex play an 
important part. Closely related is the 
theory of libidinal drives and their stages 
of development. All of these concepts 
center around the biological ends that 
guide the individual’s behavior and that 
figure in adjustment and maladjustment. 
Abnormal adjustment is here of special 
concern and is frequently traceable to 
fixation at earlier developmental stages 
and to _ repetition-compulsion. Fre- 
quently such repetition is combined 
with certain mechanisms of ego-defense 
and, correlatively, with certain symp- 
toms that are the expression of the indi- 
vidual’s failure to make an adequate ad- 
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justment in the past. The symptoms are 
conceived as a compromise in which the 
ego or personality organization is pro- 
tected while at the same time the un- 
satisfied drive or needs of the individual, 
possibly crystallized by now into a com- 
plex, gain a modicum of satisfaction. 
Since such compromises and the com- 
plexes and fixations of which they are 
a result are effected without much aware- 
ness on the part of the individual him- 
self, the construct of the unconscious is 
introduced to make plausible how these 
adjustments are made contemporane- 
ously on the basis of experiences which 
the individual once had and now no 
longer remembers. The unconscious is 
thus preeminently a genetic construct 
and like need, thema, complex, fixation 
and _ repetition-compulsion emphasizes 


again the role of the past in the indi- 
vidual’s present personality. 

Allport’s personalistic approach also 
employs motivational concepts but is un- 
friendly to variables like need which are 


considered too general for the uniqueness 
of the individual. Hence in this view 
the concept of trait is pivotal. Traits, 
while regarded as common in certain in- 
stances to whole groups of individuals, 
are conceived as sometimes also specific 
to the particular individual. Of far 
greater significance to Allport than the 
commonality of traits or their similarity 
from individual to individual is their 
congruence or consistency within any 
one personality. Constellations of this 
kind must obviously be important if 
one’s aim is to describe the special type 
of Gestalt which that subject exemplifies. 
The laws of personality which are of 
importance to such an investigator have 
much more to do with the evolution of 
special forms of uniqueness and of or- 
ganization than with invariable regulari- 
ties as, for instance, between a certain 
degree of generalized tension induced by 
a particular type of stimulus and a cer- 
tain type of recall. Moreover, the past 
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life experience of the individual is con- 
ceived to shed little light on the prob- 
lems of the personality since by virtue 
of what is termed functional autonomy 
any influences which may have modified 
the personality at an earlier time be- 
come so reorganized and altered in rela- 
tion to the rest of the developing per- 
sonality that they lose their original 
identity. Woodworth took this matter 
into account in his principle of the trans- 
formation of habits into drives. Here 
again is reflected a deep concern with 
the uniqueness of individual organization 
as against those unchanging and procrus- 
tean aspects of the personality which, in 
the purview of the analyst, have failed 
to keep pace with the rest of develop- 
ment. The concept of functional auton- 
omy is thus almost directly opposed to 
that of repetition-compulsion, even as 
the study of normal adjustment is at 
points naturally opposed to that of the 
abnormal. 

The Lewinian topological system em- 
ploys concepts which are intended in the 
first instance to do justice not so much 
to the unique organization of the per- 
sonality as to that of the individual event 
or field of behavior. As already pointed 
out, the personality is here thought of 
as having an embedded relationship to 
the environment within which and with 
which it interacts. It is the system 
which this total field exemplifies at any 
given moment that the concepts of topol- 
ogy and vector psychology are calcu- 
lated to describe. In other words, the 
Gestalt of chief interest is not, as with 
Allport, the uniqueness of the given 
personality but the uniqueness of the 
given event or field of behavior. Ac- 
cordingly, the conceptual tools em- 
ployed in this approach are vector— 
which represents the individual’s beha- 
vior toward an attractive environmental 
object—and, reciprocally, valence— 
which describes the action of the attrac- 
tive object upon the subject. The con- 
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cepts of need, or quasi-need as a more 
suitable ad hoc variant, and tension, as 
a resultant modification in the structure 
of a personality in which a need has been 
aroused, lie behind those of vector and 
valence. Unlike the psychoanalytic sys- 
tem, and Murray’s modification of it, no 
attempt is here made to provide a classi- 
fication of needs, drives or instincts. 
As in Allport’s formulation these are 
thought of as having a qualitative 
uniqueness that classification into many- 
named categories would obliterate. It is 
regarded as more exact to characterize 
needs in specific relationships. The topo- 
logical concepts such as life-space, bar- 
rier and boundary, which are accord- 
ingly employed serve to describe in non- 
metrical terms the properties of the field 
within which the needs, vectors and 
valences operate. Naturally in such a 
system any reference to the past would 
be eschewed. As Lewin vigorously as- 
serts, only contemporaneous motivation 
can have a place in topological-vector 
psychology. The past is dead except 
in so far as it has left traces which now 
operate as a part of the field. Like All- 
port, therefore, Lewin reacts against the 
psychoanalytic stress upon genetic re- 
ductions and repetitions. His stand is, 
however, based not upon the uniqueness 
of the individual personality—the inten- 
tion of functional autonmy—but upon a 
purely psychological and uni-temporal 
mathematical representation of forces 
and properties in the present field of be- 
havior. It is thus clear that, while the 
Lewinian system resembles the psycho- 
analytic in its invocation of needs and 
similar dynamic concepts, it resembles 
the Allportian approach in its emphasis 
upon unique organization and in the re- 
pudiation of temporally reductive expla- 
nations. It differs from the personalistic 
standpoint, however, in its comparative 
neglect of the personality as such and in 
its compensatory emphasis upon environ- 
mental forces. 
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It thus again appears that, as with 
their objectives and their characteristic 
methods of study, the three personolo- 
gies have evolved certain conceptual 
tools which, while conflicting at certain 
points, are not so much inconsistent 
among themselves as they are consistent 
with the objectives they are intended to 
serve and the methods that have led to 
their construction. It may therefore be 
repeated that the three theories of per- 
sonality which have been passed in re- 
view represent a complementary pattern. 
The objectives, investigatory methods, 
and leading concepts of the psychoana- 
lytic approach (as exemplified by Mur- 
ray) are appropriate to a conception of 
the personality as a biographical Gestalt. 
In it the past naturally plays a highly 
significant role. The aims, concepts and 
methods of the personalistic approach 
(represented by Allport) are appropriate 
to the personality conceived as a unique 
Gestalt within its own boundaries. Here 
both past and present environments play 
secondary roles. The goals, techniques 
and terms of the topological approach 
(represented by Lewin) are appropriate 
to the personality conceived as embedded 
within a field Gestalt of which it is one 
organic member and where therefore 
both past experience and the personality 
as such take a secondary place as com- 
pared with the importance of the total 
field. In it the present environment is 
underscored. In brief,—and as the ac- 
companying figure shows—while Allport 
emphasizes the personality as it now 
appears within its own boundaries, Mur- 
ray queries how it got that way from 
past experience, and Lewin studies its 
interaction with the present environment. 
As the overlapping arrows of the figure 
imply, legitimate grounds for fruitful 
controversy exist, but the general orien- 
tations of the three theories admit of 
easy reconciliation. 

Perhaps no better proof of this con- 
clusion could be given than the psycho- 
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logical history of the most recent past 
which finds the three protagonists just 
discussed coéperating more and more 
closely. Murray and his co-workers 
have adopted many of the Lewinian pro- 
cedures; Lewin has become increasingly 
interested in the relationships of his sys- 
tem to psychoanalysis and has also 
begun to elaborate those aspects of his 
theories which relate to the properties 
of the personality as such; and Allport 
has undertaken an extensive research on 
methods of studying the life-history (cf. 
2). In these excursions the best possible 
opportunity will be provided for testing 
the areas cf disagreement unmistakably 
present in the three psychologies despite 
their general convergence. Should the 
present favorable outlook continue, it 
will then not be long before the im- 
plicit complementary pattern which has 
here been hopefully depicted will be- 
come an accomplished fact of psycho- 
logical science. 
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LOGIC IN PSYCHOSOMATIC MEDICINE 


BY CAPTAIN ROBERT WARD BURNHAM 
Adjutant General’s Department, Army of the United States 


For many years in the fields of medi- 
cine, psychiatry, and in abnormal psy- 
chology, there has existed a controversy 
over the so-called functional or psycho- 
genic, as opposed to the structural, origin 
of certain disorders such as hysterical 
anaesthesias. Quite recently the number 
of these disorders has been increased to 
include peptic ulcers, mucous colitis, 
spastic bowel, hypertension, bronchial 
asthma, migraine, diabetes mellitus, ec- 
zema, and arthritis. There is an increas- 
ing tendency to regard these and other 
so-called psychosomatic disorders as 
end-results of psychological, as distinct 
from physiological or organic, causes. 
From the critical standpoint of theoreti- 
cal psychology any widespread adher- 
ence to such a belief may be dangerously 
misleading. 

The idea of functional or psychogenic 
origins of disease has been the etiological 
heritage of a long and widely disputed 
philosophical question upon which opin- 
ions have been acutely divided down 
through the ages. Functional origins 
have been championed by eminent mod- 
ern psychologists such as McDougall 
who once said: “It may be defined as 
the problem of structure versus function. 
It has sometimes been stated as the 
question: Does structure determine 
function? or does function determine 
structure? It is the fundamental bio- 
logical problem of mechanism vs. vital- 
ism” (4, p. 30). 

The problem reaches a new peak with 
the sponsorship by the Committee on 
Problems of Neurotic Behavior, Division 
of Anthropology and Psychology, Na- 
tional Research Council, of a technical 
journal known as Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine, to which contributions are made by 


reputable psychoanalysts, medical work- 
ers who employ psychoanalytic methods, 
physiologists, and even experimental 
psychologists. In the first issue of this 
journal Dr. Franz Alexander (1) of psy- 
choanalytical fame, in a semi-historical 
article on the psychological aspects of 
medicine, attempted to resensitize mecha- 
nistic thinkers in the fields of biology and 
medicine to this problem, as McDougall 
did some twenty odd years ago. Alex- 
ander stressed tne avidity with which 
most scientific exponents of medicine 
wish to retain the mechanistic tradition 
built up so strongly in the nineteenth 
century, a tradition which is credited 
with the rise of scientific medicine to a 
status of methodoiogical equality with 
the ‘more exact’ scientific disciplines. 
He pointed out the present extreme un- 
willingness to revert to a position of 
mysticism and vitalism so prominent in 
the early beginnings of medicine, which 
many mechanistic adherents confusedly 
feel must be done if one is to postulate 
psychopathogenesis. 

The controversy can readily be dis- 
solved by the use of simple operational 
logic. The argument concerns mainly 
the difference between structure and 
function which, otherwise expressed, 
concerns the difference between body 
and mind. It should be unnecessary 
here to reiterate the fact that no dif- 
ferences have ever been distinguished 
which may serve as universal criteria of 
either body or mind. Consequently, as 
Pratt states, “Jf it is impossible to tell 
the difference between the mental and 
the physical, then the problem of the 
relation between them need never arise” 
(5, p. 20). This statement implies that 
some form of monism only can be given 
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scientific credulity. Further inference 
reveals that to speak of psychogenic de- 
termination of organic disorder as op- 
posed to organic determination is sheer 
nonsense. Both are examples of the 
same type of determination. There is 
only one type of determination, or de- 
terminism, which is recognized by sci- 
ence and that is of the simple ‘if this, 
then that’ variety. Any other apparent 
difference based on body-mind distinc- 
tions is purely at a verbal level. To in- 
quire into the ultimate nature of observ- 
able events or relations, from the stand- 
point of the theoretical scientist, is to be 
a metaphysical has-been. Certainly 
there is no place in theoretical science 
for such an inquisition. 

Alexander pointed out that no epis- 
temological dichotomy is necessary if 
“psychic phenomena [are regarded] as 
nothing but the subjective aspect of cer- 
tain bodily (brain) processes” (1, p. 
14). Subjective or otherwise, there is 
no need from the point of view of the- 
oretical psychology to defend any philo- 
sophical position with respect to the 
body-mind problem. At that, Alexander 
has not necessarily resolved the dichot- 
omy, but has merely circled it with a 
double-aspect monism. When he speaks 
of ‘subjective aspect’ he is, no doubt, 
referring to such observable events as 
anxieties, wishes, repressions, etc., which 
are said to be the cause of spastic bowel, 
etc. In the past attempts have been 
made to differentiate these events from 
certain other events, called physiological, 
which also have been observed to take 
place within the confines of a human 
frame. Knowledge of both has been 
achieved by observation, so that the 
facts in both instances are sensory facts 
and give no clues regarding a ‘real na- 
ture’ which may or may not exist (solip- 
sism not intended). Nor do such facts 
render plausible a conclusion that the 
‘nature’ of a receptive wish is either the 
same as, or different from, the nature of 


a change in the hydrogen-ion concentra- 
tion of the blood. 

When viewed operationally, causes 
turn out to be no more than observed 
sequences of events and whether any 
such sequence is of a different ‘nature’ 
from any other need not enter the pic- 
ture to confuse the issue. To say that 
anxieties cause peptic ulcers is to say no 
more than that a sequence of events was 
observed in which anxieties preceded the 
appearance of the ulcers. Further evi- 
dence for a causal relationship has been 
found when, by removing the anxieties, 
it was discovered that the ulcers dis- 
appeared. This type of observation is 
analogous to the removal of portions of 
a rat’s brain and the observation of a 
subsequent change in learning behavior. 
There should be no need for concern 
over how a psychological entity can pro- 
duce a change in a presumed ontologi- 
cally different physiological item or 
event, or vice versa. 

It is felt that confusion arises over the 
seemingly spectacular development of a 
peptic ulcer, because of the relative in- 
accessibility or private nature of the so- 
called psychological antecedents of this 
physiological change. It is compara- 
tively more simple to detect and ‘meas- 
ure’ a peptic ulcer than it is at present 
to quantify an anxiety. For this reason 
an anxiety and an ulcer may appear to 
the unwary to be different from one an- 
other in ‘nature,’ making their relation- 
ship all the more startling. When Alex- 
ander speaks of ‘subjective aspect’ he is 
certainly referring to these relatively un- 
measurable or unquantifiable observa- 
tions. The recent development of psy- 
chology as a scientific discipline will, in 
part at least, explain the present im- 
possibility of dimensionalizing certain of 
the observable phenomena which fall 
within the domain of psychology. These 
phenomena, because they cannot be ob- 
served with the same or similarly refined 
techniques as so-called physiological 
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events, have, unconsciously perhaps, 
been grouped into a separate class and 
have come to be regarded as something 
fundamentally different. The only dif- 
ference demonstrable between the two 
classes is that more has been recorded 
and accurately measured in one group 
than in the other, that one group is more 
accessible than the other with available 
techniques. This is a difference to be 
sure, but of a quantitative rather than 
a qualitative nature. 

It may be argued that anxieties will 
eventually be explained in terms of 
physico-chemical activities and that the 
associated peptic ulcers will then be 
more accurately described in those 
terms, but physico-chemical activities 
will never be shown to be the same as 
anxieties since they are separately ob- 
served, and by different methods, as 
antecedent or simultaneous events. Each 
event, whether it is termed physico- 
chemical or psychological, requires a 
separate sensory observation, so se- 


quences of separately observed events 
will be all that are available from which 
to establish relationships and principles. 

Explanation is arrived at only by the 
use of logical constructs which are built 
up out of the facts observed in an ex- 


perimental setting. These constructs, 
often mathematically complex, are the 
relationships, principles, and systematic 
theories which constitute the only type 
of explanation properly to be found in 
science. Too often, and sometimes too 
soon, these principles constructed from 
observed facts transcend to an inordinate 
degree the observations originally made 
and one is left in a realm of mysticism 
which may be very misleading. The 
fact that the body-mind problem has 
been reared into the field of psycho- 
somatic medicine shows that such a 
trend is on the way. A perusal of the 
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articles in this comparatively new but 
thriving journal will verify this notion. 
It is to be remembered that transcen- 
dentalism has no place in science. 

In addition let it be said that causal 
connection between anxiety and peptic 
ulcer is not necessarily demonstrated by 
the case history method which is so fre- 
quently used in this field. “Case his- 
tories give valuable hints as to what 
lines of investigation should be followed, 
but in themselves they are worthless as 
far as establishing functional dependence 
is concerned” (5, p. 164). Conclusions 
drawn, i.e., facts presumably established, 
from case histories alone are unwar- 
ranted, and lead to the type of trans- 
cendental mystery that appears to awe 
many of the writers in psychosomatic 
medicine. It is an approximate certainty 
that a thorough acquaintance with op- 
erational logic, as it is outlined by Pratt 
(5) and others (2, 3), will tend to mod- 
ify considerably ihe interpretations at- 
tempted in this field. Undoubtedly it is 
true that many o/ the reports published 
have an immediate value from a re- 
medial point of view, but good science 
should not be entirely discarded in the 
interest of pragmatic application. 
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